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A PART OF THE WORKING FORCE OF A DOWN-EAST FARM 


The average farmer in our middle states would scorn the idea of’ pressing into service the slow-going oxen. Yet in 
many portions of New England these sturdy animals are very much in evidence, particularly in hill lands, where they 
draw grest burdens and are often preferred to horses. At the village fairs held in the autumn one of the drawing cards on 
the program is the trial of strength of oxen, and the ability of owners to manage them to best advantage in driving, turn- 
ing sharp corners, backing, etc. The illustration is engraved from a somewhat faded photograph of a pair of oxen owned 
in Montpelier, Vt. These animals are grade Shorthorns, blocky and strongly built, very handy in use, and at six years of 
age weighed 4,800 pounds. 
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Spring Bee Management and Feeding. 
MRS A. L. HALLENBECK. 

As spring approaches the bee keeper should 
take advantage of the days warm enough for 
bees to fly,and carefully examine his colonies 
and ascertain the condition of each. Those 
wintered in the cellar may be brought out on 
a sunny day for a cleansing flight or left un- 
disturbed till settled warm weather comes. 
On this there is much disagreement, some 
claiming that the bees will do better to be 
left undisturbed, others preferring to give 
them a cleansing flight. I prefer to give them 
at least one good fly, look over the hives 
while they are out, and put back all again, 
snug and warm, until the weather is settled 
and there is no danger of their becoming 
chilled. 

Whether bees have been wintered on sum- 
mer stands or in the cellar, some will be a lit- 
tle short of stores. These will thankfully ac- 
cept a comb or two of honey from some other 
colony with more honey and less bees. Ifa 
hive is found with no bees at ail the combs 
can generally be divided among other colo- 
nies, thus providing an abundance of honey 
to last until the flowers will furnish a living. 

If the spring is late and no honey left for 
the needy ones, sugar syrup may be fed. If 
you have feeders use them. But the bees 
need not go supperless to bed because their 
keeper does not happen to have a feeder. 

Make a good thick syrup of granulated 
sugar, take an empty comb. fill with the syrup 
and hang in the center of the cluster. Or add 
honey to the syrup in the proportion of one 
pound of honey to five of sugar, boil until it 
will candy, pour into pans to cool, then put 

_ between two thicknesses of newspaper and 
place on the top of frames directly over the 
cluster. After the weather becomes warm 
the bees will get the food if it is placed ary- 
where in the hive so they can get at it, but 
while cold it must be right close to the clus- 
ter. A fruit jar ora glass filled with syrup 
and inverted in a saucer makes a very good 
feeder for warm weather. 


Horticultural Notes. 


Good Word for American Plums.—They are 
very hardy, prolific and profitable. The 
Chicasaws are not so hardy, but several va- 
rieties, such as Pottawattamie and Robinson 
have stood unharmed for years and have 
fruited abundautiv. The fruit of Robinson, 
is, however, worthless, while Pottawattamie 
is of the best. Worldbeater has also proved 
hardy. All the American plums need cross 
fertilization, so that two or more varieties 
tlossoming at the same time must be planted 
together to insure fruitfulness. Neglect of 
this point has heen a common source of dis- 
appointment.—[{L. M. Macomber, Vermont. 


California Pippins packed in boxes form a 
feature of the American apple trade in Eng- 
land. On account of their attractive appear- 
ance they have been in excellent -request. If 
they continue to carry as well as during the 
early part of the winter, fair prices for same 
are promised. A good many barreled apples 
have reached Europe from the Mississippi ba- 
sin; the eastern states are shipping relatively 
few; Canada fair quantities. Total exports of 
apples from all Atlantic ports, including Ca- 
nadian, the present season to date are 740,000 
barrels against 2,350,000 barrels corresponcing 
period in the season of ’96 and ’97. 


Takes Exceptions to Onion Estimate—One of 
your correspondents says he knows where 
there are 100,000 bu onions in New York state, 
but gives no location. It is surely misleading. 
These reports are looked for with great confi- 
dence and many growers rest their faith on 
the figures printed. This is why such off-hand 
statements should be more specific, including 


location, ete.—[{B., Ohio. 
Salt and Scabby Potatoes.—S. W. P., Le- 
high Co, Pa: Salt will uot prevent or cure 


such quantities as 
Applications of 


potato scab unless used in 
to destroy the potatoes also. 


corrosive sublimate or flowers of sulphur at 
the time of planting the seed are the best rem- 
edies in use. 
remedies have been repeatedly 
-former numbers of this paper. 


The methods of applying these 
described in 





SEASONABLE HINTS 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Ny Field and Garden 
Crop. . in car- 
load ‘lots, direct from 

Canadian storehouses, in 

bulk, bags or barrels, un- 

*)) ._ der personal supervision. 

Guaranteed uality and 
weight. Write for free pam- 
philet and price-list. 


a F. R. LALOR, 
E> secssttn, (Box 56) Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 










Vegetables 


can be raised at a profit, and the yield en- 
larged, if properly fertilized. Most fertil- 
izers do not contain enough 


Potash. 


of Potash—at 
phosphoric acid 


Vegetables need plenty 
least 10% — besides the 
and nitrogen. 

Write for our books which tell all about fertilizers, 
They are free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 














GUIDE 1898. 


FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


The Busy Man’s Catalogue and the Ladies’ Gardener 
and Adviser. The only one containing full Descrip- 
tions and Directions for planting and culture; so com- 

hensive, d d, classified, and indexed, that 
‘He who runs may read. Many illustrations from na- 
ture. Colored plates of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, 
Tuberous Begonias, Golden Day Lily, Cactus Dah- 
lias, Day-break Asters. Beautifully embossed 
cover. 120large pages completely filled with 
honest illustrations. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Three Rambler Roses, white, yellow, 
crimson, and the Guide, only 

40 Cents. 






































erry Boxes 


Best Whitewood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 


Send for New Catalogue, FREE. 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 


“Mortgage Lifter” 


_ Mr. Frank Jobes developed this heaviest, best yield- 
ing and most profitable variety of Oats. Named it 
“ Mortgage Lifter” because it would seem impossible 
for a mortgage to stay on the farm where it is grown. 

Not many for sale—a trial bushel, $1.25; 10 bushels, 
$7.50 Order early to secure some—at Jonas write me 
about them. 


FRANK P. JOBES, Honeoye, Falls, N. Y. 














The twenty-ninth edition of 
the New Guide to Rose 
Julture, the leading Rose 
atalogue of America, will be 
sent free on request. This 
standard handbook for rose-lovers 
and rose-growers is an easy guide to 
owing the easiest roses grown—the 
. & ©. Reses—and all other de- §, 
sirable flowers. Also free—a sam- = 
ple of our magazine on request. 
The Dingce & Conard Co., 
West Grove, Pa. 

















_80-p. Catalogue. 
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Dreer’s Garden Calendar 


is the handsomest Catalogue of the year, illus- 
trating and describing the best of everything in 


SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS 


Send for our “Peerless” Collection of Flower Seeds 
—12 grand varieties for 50 cents (value $1.00). 

Calendar FREE to buyers, or will be sent to any address 
for 6c. in stamps. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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EVERGREENS 


1 00; ce 
§ 100 choice, transplanted, 2 ft, 810 prepaid. 
Millions to offer; all hardy varieties, all sizes, 
ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, 
—ry .— , t# oy ety rices 
an grea ns n m 
Good Local Agente jan 


| 
D. HILL, "sunserSeisior: 





, perfect shape 
vigorous, prolific, 
drought-resisting. 

Best varieties Strawe 
berry Piants; also Ase 
paragusK oots, Peach, 
Apple and Plum Trees. 
Peaches grown from nat- 
ural seed in section free 
from scale and yellows. 
Write for latest catalog—F REE. 

HARBISON’S NURSERIES, 

Berlin, Md. 


with our Pumps 
—they STIR and 
Spray. &~ Get 
our Factory to Farm 
prices. 12 styles 
spray pumps. 
1ELD FORCE PUMP CO., 


(00 Market St., Lockport. N. Y. 

















3 buy nursery stock, write for catalogue, 


D free; lowest prices; money saved; stock 


Suaranteed. “Alliance Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
JAPAN PLUMS, 22cR stn ortrces and plants, Cate 


Cat- 
alogue free. Prices low. 





Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 


THE NEW RASPBERRY 
for “FANCY MARKET.” 
Money init. Catalogue free, 


200acresin plants. W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio 








9 cts. each, 5 to 7 
9 ft. Send to G. B. 
Dansville, N. Y., for 
Pay in spring. 


APPLE TREE 


STONE’S Wholesale Nurseries, 
Secure varieties now. 













Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 





Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 








Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





address 


NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





TREE well asimen have constitutions weak or strong 

our customers witness to constitutional hardiness 
of our trees in cold regions. Our Catalogue tells how we 
make Fruit Trees constitutionally strong. Send 
for it. WILEY & CO., CAYUGA NURSERIES, Cayuga, 
N. Y. Established 1847. 


Results 
Pleased Him. 


One subscriber on Long Island writes: “I am more than 
leased with the results of my advertisement in the 
‘armers’ Exchange column of The Agriculturist.” We 
have no doubt there are lots of readers of The Agricul- 
turist that bave things to sell and perhaps find it diffi- 
cult to dispose of them near home. In such cases a few 
cents invested in the Farmers’ Exchange column will be 
the means of making a handsome profit 


















oii SUGAR 


for Farmers, Capitalists, Statesmen 


and Laborers. The whole Sugar 
Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated De- 
scriptions of all Cultural and Factory Processes, and a 
Directory of many localities that offer exceptional! induce- 
ments to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and Cane-sugar 








Factories, Sugar Lands, and allied industries, Paper cov- 
ers, Fifty cents, postpaid. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette PL, New York. 











American Agriculturist 


« FARM « MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 





“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Eastern New York Horticultural Society. 


It is under this name that the former Hud- 
son Valley horticultural society will be known 
henceforth. Its annual meeting held at New- 
burg. Orange Co, N Y, Feb 3-4, was a grand 
success in regard to attendance, the number of 
members enrolled, as well as in the interest 
manifested in the subjects presented_for dis- 














MASTER P. D. SCHUYLER, GEDDES GRANGE. 
The Largest Grange in Onondaga Co. 
{See New York Grange Report—Page 190.] 


cussion. The first business on the program 
was the consideration of the proposition to 
change the name of the society. DrF. M. 
Hexamer having given notice at the previous 
annual meeting now moved that the name of 
the society be changed to Eastern New York 
horticultural society, as the present name was 
misleading and did not convey tlie idea of the 
scope and larger field covered by the organ- 
ization. The motion was carried unanimous- 
ly. 
Prof S. A. Beach of the Geneva experiment 
station delivered an address on The founda- 
tion of successful fruit growing, which was 
brimful of solid, practical information. The 
main points emphasized were that the first 
business of a young tree is to establish itself 
and develop a vegetative habit, after which 
the reproductive or bearing habit is formed 
and which is incompatible with the former. 
Excessive nitrogen stimulates the vegetative 
habit, to the detriment of the bearing habit. 
Checking the vigorous growth tends to bear- 
ing. Spring and early summer favor the veg- 
etative development, owing to the more abun- 
dant food supply made available by soil 
moisture,while the plant food of late summer 
and fall favors the bearing development. Sup- 
ply of moisture,condition of foliage,and prun- 
ing are the principal influences for product- 
iveness. Therefore the first step to successful 
fruit production is the development of a good 
strong frame for the tree before it is expected 
to hear; then lessen the food supply by with- 
holding nitrogenous fertilizers, cease cultiva- 
tion, and seed down the orchard instead. Afs 
ter the bearing habit has once been established 
fertilizers may be applied again. In proof of 
the correctness of this theory Mr James Wood 
Stated that after having experienced consid- 
erable difficulty with tomatoes under glass to 
get the fruit to set, notwithstanding artificial 
pollination, he now uses very pvor soil in the 
benches in which the young plants are set. 
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giving them a plentiful supply of liquid ma- 
nure until the psants are strong,when the ma- 
nure is withheld. The plants are then making 
a vigorous growth for production,and after the 
bearing habit is developed and the fruit has 
set liquid manure is given again. Since the 
adoption of this plan he has had a constant 
and abundant supply of perfect and beautiful 
fruit. There is undoubtedly a close relation 
between the food supply of plants and the de- 
velopment of their reproductive organs. 

A case in point was related by Dr F. M. 
Hexamer, who stated that some years ago he 
had planted a large bed of Crescent strawberry 
plants—a pistillate variety—on a poor piece 
vf ground, and so far distant from staminate 
varieties that pollination could not readily 
take place. Nevertheless many berries formed, 
and on examination it was found that many 
of the flowers had developed stamens and thus 
became hermaphrodite. He had attributed 
this transformation more to the fundamental 
principle of nature to perpetuate its kind 
than to the poverty of the soil, although both 
may have contributed to the result. Discus- 
sions on the influence of the cion on the stock, 
changing the bearing year, bud variation and 
similar topics were participated in by Messrs 
W. F. Taber, E. Van Alstyn, George T. 
Powell, S. D. Willard, E. G. Fowler and oth- 


ers. 
MrS. D. Willard in his paper on Plum 
growing mentioned the black knot as the 


greatest enemy to this industry, and that if 
success is expected it must be rooted out thor- 


oughly. The commercial grower should con- 
fine himself to but few varieties, such as are 
best suited to his locality and market. The 


Japanese sorts have inuch in their favor in re- 
gard to hardiness, comparative immunity 
from disease, and productiveness. For best re- 
sults the fruit must be severely thinned out. 
As a select list of varieties for market he 
named: Abundance, Red June, Burbank, 
Wickson and October Purple. The great de- 
pression in market gardening asa result otf 
overproduction and the profits of middlemen 
was the subject of a talk by John Jeannin, Jr. 
He advocated the raising of specialties for 
home markets. The nearer the market gar- 
dener can get to the consumer the better, as 
thus he becomes independent of the middle- 
men. He laid special stress upon the impor- 
tance of putting up all produce in clean and 





JOHN J. ATKINS, OTSEGO. 


No. 7 


attractive packages, and of establishing a uni- 
form, first-class grade of goods. 

Prominent among other papers presented 
and discussed during the session were: The 
proper selection of seed, by MrcC. L. Allen; 
Nut growing, by Mr N. W. Hallock; The pear 
psylla, by Prof M. V. Slingerland; Injurious 
insects and how to deal with them, by Prof L. 
O. Howard; Proper preparation of spraying 














FRANK B. FILLMORE, 
Master Central New York Pomona Grange. 


Mr Fillmore is a dairy farmer, supply.ng, 
milk for the New York market. 


mixtures, by Dr W. F. Sturgis; Pear blight 
and other diseases of this fruit by Prof M. B. 
Waite. 

President James Wood in his address spoke 
of Newburg as the Mecca of horticulture, as 
bere were the homes and fields of labor of A. 
J. and Charles Downing of Ricketts, Cay- 
wood, E. P. Roe and others renowned in the 
annals of American horticulture. He related 
in glowing terms the good work already ac- 
complished by the society, and the bright fu- 
ture which lay before it. In the evening Prof 
Cornelius Van Brunt gave his famous lecture 
on Old-fashioned garden flowers, illustrated 
by 150 superb stereopticon pictures, the life- 
like and brilliant effect, of which held the 
large audience in complete aud continuous 
rapture. 

The selection of the place for holding the 
next meeting was left to the discretion of the 
executive committee; and the former officers 
were re-elected, viz: President, James Wood, 
Mt Kisco; vice-president, W. F. Taber, 
Poughkeepsie; recording secretary, E. Van 
Alstyn, Kinderhook; treasurer, B. L. Van 
Buren, Stockport ; corresponding secretary, E. 
G. Fowler, Port Jervis. 





Prickly Comfrey.—G. E. W., Delaware Co, 
N Y: This plant belongs to the forage fam- 
ily and is a native of Asia. It is a coarse 
growing plant, producing enormous quanti- 
ties of foliage if the ground is made rich 
enough. From time to time it has been 
brought to notice as a valuable fvrage plant. 
Cattle and horses may be starved to eating it, 
but at best it stands no comparison with corn 
fodder. It is propagated by division of the 
roots. y=S § 

Champagne has maintained its popularity 
among the ‘‘high rollers,’’ with imports into 
the U S last year of 219,300 cases. 
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The Right Way to [ake an Evener. 


PROF F. H. KING, WISCONSIN. 





On the farms three kinds of eveners are in 
use. One has the three holes in the same 
straight line as represented in fig 1. In the sec- 
ond the holes for the whiffletree are in a line 
behind the center hole,as represented in fig 2. 
This evener is the one more generally in use. 
In the third kind the holes for the two 
whiffletrees are in a line in front of the center 
hole, as represented in fig 3. This is the type 
more commonly placed upon agricultural im- 
plements where the whiffletree works upon a 
bolt placed through a band which surrounds 
the end of the evener, as shown in Fig 3. 

In each of these types of eveners the work 
done by the two horses is equally divided be- 
tween them when they walk abreast of each 
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other, but when one horse is ahead of the oth- 
er then only the evener represented in fig 1 
divides the work equally. In the second type 
ot evener, represented in fig 2, the horse which 
gets behind must always pull more than the 
other, while in the third type, represented in 
fig 3, the horse which is ahead must always 
pull the most. Why this must beso will be 
readily understood from figs 4, 5 and 6, where 
the diagram represents the evener very wide 
for its length so as to magnify the effect and 
allow the figure to show clearly the real cause 
of the inequality of draft. 

In fig 4 it will be seen that the whiffletrees 
of the two horses are both the same distance 
from the line of draft, which necessarily di- 
vides the work evenly between them, but in 
fig 5 the whiffletree of the near horse is 
brought closer to the line of draft, while 
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Fig. 5 







LONG END 





SHORT END 








HORT IND’ LONG END 





that of the off horse is carried farther away, 
thus giving the off horse a decided advantage 
over the one behind. Butin case of fig 6, 
showing the third type of evener, the case is 
exactly the reverse of what we have in fig 5. 
The off horse being abead brings the line of 
draft closer to the whiffletree on that side and 
throws it farther away from that of the near 
horse, giving the near horse a decided advan- 
tage over the other. 

In the model evener which our short course 
students experiment with in the laboratory 
they are able to measure exactly how much 
one horse is placed ata disadvantage when a 
careless driver fails to keep his horses abreast 
of each other. It is found that when the holes 
are three inches behind the center hole in the 
second type of evener, and when one horse 








ALIZL ABOUT THE FARM 


has let his end of the evener fall back five 
inches, then he is forced to do nearly 9 
per cent more work than the horse which is 
ahead ; that is to say, if you are plowing with 
a team under these conditions the horse in 
the rear is doing 54.4 % of the work,while the 
one in advance is doing but 45.5 % ofit. If 
the horse is farther behind than this, as is 
very often the case, then the difference in the 
amount of work is greater. Ifthe holes for 
the whiffletrees are only 14 inehes behind the 
center hole, even then when one horse walks 
far behind the other he may be placed at as 
great a disadvantage as if he was pulling with 
his clevis in a hole nearly an inch closer to 
the center, and the two horses are walking 
abreast. 

In the third type of evenertbe differences 
are about the same for corresponding condi- 
tions as those just stated, but the horse 
which goes ahead has in this case to pull 
harder than the one which goes behind. 

Asa matter of fact, in general practice, 
there are very few eveners constructed on the 
plan represented by fig 1,where the three holes 
are in the same straight line, and where the 
work is divided evenly between the two 
horses, even when one horse is considerably 
behind the other. The chief reason why this 
evener is not used is because it cannot be 
made quite as cheaply as the ordinary type of 
evener. The difference in the cost, however, 
of making the evener right and of making it 















Fig 7 
wrong is so small that the difference in cost 
should be no excuse fur using the incorrect 


evener. 

In tig 7 is represented one way of construct- 
ing an evener which shall be _ sufficiently 
strong and light,and yet have the holes in the 
same straight line. The figure represents the 
ordinary form of wood evener, but at each end 
there is placed upon it a three-inch band of 
iron which goes entirely around the ends and 
which is held in place by two rivets. While 
in the center of the evener there is a 5-inch 
band of iron shrunk upon it and the hole for 
the draw pin is placed nearer the back of the 
evener so as to bring it in the same straight 
line witb the holes for the two clevis pins. 
The band of iron which surrounds the center 
takes the strain of the draw pin and throws it 
upon the front part of the evener so as to give 
it its full strength. This band even on the or- 
dinary form of evener would be of great ad- 
vantage because 1t wuuld avoid the wear 
which the whiffletrees produce upon the even- 
er at this point. 

Another method of constructing the correct 
evener and yet have the holes bored in the 
stick exactly as they are in the ordinary form 
of evener would be to get out the material as 
it would be gotten out for the ordinary evener 
and then after steaming it bending it sufti- 
ciently to bring the two end holes for the 
whiffletrees forward until they are in line 
with the center hole. 





Cottonseed as Stock Food.—There is a wide- 
spread fear that cottonseed is an unsafe food. 
There is some foundation for this feeling, but, 
used judiciously, cottonseed may be wisely 
fed to either cattle, horses or sheep—some- 
times to hogs. Young stock are more liable to 
injury than older ones. Rarely is it wise to 
make this the only grain food. Long contin- 
ued high feeding with cottonseed sometimes 
gives bad results. But where it is not practi- 
cable to have the seed sent to an oil mill, it 
certainly should not be allowed to go to 
waste. Its high percentage of oil and good 
amount of ‘‘tlesh-forming material’’ makes it 
a good food to use in connection with straw, 
corn stover, ete. It is not advisable to let 
young calves,lambs or pigs have free access to 
the seed, but older animals, except hogs, may 
have a supply before them, if other grain or 
sufficient ‘‘roughness’’ is also given.—[Okla- 
homa Experiment Station. 





Wilt F. H. Richardson be kind enough to 
tell me what he means by ‘‘twisting bolts’’ 
with a Stetson pipe wrench?—/E. H. J. 








THE HANDY MECHANIC. 


A Safety Pig Trough.—The pig will get into 
the trough when one wishes to clean it out, 





and he will put his head under the spont 
when one wishes to pour in the milk. The 
device herewith shows how the pig can he 
kept away from the trough until everything is 
in readiness for him to eat.. The swinging 
door is closed until the trough kas_ been 
cleaned and the milk or other food poured in. 
Then it is raised and all the usual bother ob- 
viated. Have a ring on the rope to avoid the 
necessity of having to tie it whenever the 
swinging door is raised. 





Barn Shed and Poultry House.—The cut shows 
an addition to the side of a barn covering a 
side door and affording a house for poultry 
and an open shed for the poultry to scratch in 
during the winter. It aifords a chance also 
for cows to find protection during showers on 
summer nights when they are confined in the 
stable yard. If the horse stalls are adjacent to 














the side door,the horse manure can be thrown 
out into this open shed for the hens to scratch 
over, a little grain being thrown into it. The 
barnyard fence can be made fowl-tight as well 
as cow-tight, thus obviating the necessity fora 
separate poultry yard. 


No Brooder Should Be Made to house more 
than 50 chickens. Close confinement spoils 
them. They will stand more confinement in 
cold weather than laterin the season, how- 
ever. The advantage of separate brooders for 
each 50 chiekeus, as compared with a steam 
heating plant for a large number, is not only 
that the chickens will thrive better, but that 
only that part of the house needs to be heated 
where the chickens are kept, while a steam 
plant would need to be run at full capacity, 
even for a few chickens. Chickens of differ- 
ent ages require different temperatures, which 
could not be obtained with a steam plant. 
In any case, the chickens should be divided 
into small tiocks, to prevent them crowding 
to death.—[W. H. Rudd. 





Trouble in Churning.—Any one who will 
milk cows nearer than eight weeks to 
parturition should have trouble with churn- 
ing. Well-fed cats will not eat the milk from 
cows near to calving. ‘‘Michigan Dairy Wom- 
an’’ says truly, ‘‘ Where there are new wmilch 
cows frequently throughout tie year there is 
no ‘trouble with churning,’’ but that it will 
keep all milk in good condition I do not 
agree. Nothing will make the milk or butter 
made from it fit to eat from a cow close to 
calving. Milk from cows far advanced in ges- 
tation should have added to it when warm 
from the cow from 12to 15 % warm water. 
This makes it less viscous, allows the cream 
globules to rise and the cream will churn into 
butter.—{A. X. Hyatt. 














Origin and Cure of Lice. 
DR D. M’INTOSH, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Both cattle and horses are liable tu be dis- 
turbed by the residence of at least three spe- 
cies or varieties of what are ordinarily known 
as lice. Two of these are individuals of sepa- 
rate families of the same order, and the 
third is an accidental visitant received by 
coming in contact with poultry or from poul- 
try roosting or frequenting the stable of the 
horse. The lice known as hematopinus equi 
and vitula are true blood-suckers. Tke other, 
the trichodectes, Jives among the hair and on 
the skin, irritating by its presence, not find- 
ing its food supply from the blood direct, but 
in the exuvia of the structares. The hema- 
topinus causes much more irritation than the 
trichodectes and can be easily distinguished 
by its narrow and distinct chest-bearing three 
pairs of legs, and the triangular head armed 
with atubulous haustellum. These lice are 
usually found on animals that are neglected 
or suffering from poverty or disease and want 
of proper shelter. Debility seems to he the 
predisposing cause, rendering the animal a 
proper habitant for the propagation and de- 
velopment of these parasites. While the in- 
roads of the poultry lice are regulated by the 
condition of the poultry house or roosts and 
their proximity to the barn, they attack all 
classes of horses, but seem to have preterence 
for those which are at work and in good con- 
dition. 

Horses and cattle may have a few lice on 
them for some time and no great disturbance 
will be observed. But as the number of lice 
increases the animal will soon show signs of 
uneasiness, rub himself and in some cases 
will rub off the hair, abrading the skin, or the 
skin itself may undergo a change and vesicu- 
lar eruptions appear, no doubt caused by the 
rubbing. Its differentin the case of poul- 
try lice. Its commencement is instantaneous. 
All at once the horse is seized with violent 
itching; so sudden and irresistible is the de- 
sire the animal possesses to scratch himself 
that he is not easy fora moment. He will 
rub himself against any resisting body near 
him, stamp the ground, kick and bite him- 
self. An eruption of small vesicles often ap- 
pears on the skin, some solitary, others in 
patches. These are succeeded by a falling off 
of the epidermis and hair, leaving a small, 
perfectly circular, bare surface, from the 
size of a pea to that ofa silver quarter. The 
formation of these spots goes on rapidly, so 
that a horse with a fine shining coat may ina 
few days be spotted all over. The trouble 
does not seem to interfere with the anima!’s 
health, notwithstanding the violent itching 
and excitement which is experienced. But 
if it is of long continuance the subject will be 
apt to fall off in flesh and appetite and grow 
thin and lose his condition tur work from 
gradual wasting of his powers. 


In treating either horses or cattle for lice, 
the cause should be removed. If the animal 
is poor it should be well fed and _ sheltered. 


If it is the poultry iice which are causing the 
tronble, the hen house or roosts should be re- 
moved and the stable whitewashed with fresh 
lime. There area number of remedies rec- 
ommended for the destruction of lice. An 
effectual solution is made by boiling one pint 
stavesacre seeds and 20 pints of water for one 
hour. Keep it nearly ata boilfor one hour 
longer,.making up the water to the quantity 
originally used. Such a solutiun rubbed into 
the skin not only kills the lice, but also de- 
Stroys their eggs. If stavesacre seeds cannot 
be obtained, substitute tobacco instead of the 
seeds. A simple remedy is equal parts of 
coal oi] and raw linseed or cottonseed oil, but 
this 1s difficult to remove from the hair. 


Buckwheat for Farm Animals.—Buckwheat is 
a nutritious stock food, but it affects some an- 
imals as it does some men, producing a skin 
eruption that is very annoying. If fed to 
horses they should be closely watched and its 
use discontinued at the first appearance of 
this trouble. It can scarcely replace bran in 
a well-balanced ration, as it has only about 
halfthe proportion of protein to carbohy- 
drates. If used with corn and oats some highly 
like linseed meal should 
3uckwheat is better adapted 





proteinaceous food 
be used with it. 


FARM AND FEED LOT 


to cows than to horses. It has a good repnta- 
tion for producing a large flow of milk and 


the cows are not likely to develop skin 
troubles.—[J. L. Stone, Cornell University, 
N Y. 





JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


Upon the farmer is reared the whole super- 
structure of all other trades and professions. 
Even government and society is based on the 
toiling laborer in the fields earning his pit- 
tance by the sweat of his brow. The agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations are sup- 
posed to help him, but most of what they do 
is Greek to tlle average farmer. These things 
are far more in the interest of science and for 
political pulls, than for the farmers’ welfare. 
If the agricultural community would elevate 
themselves, they must cease to be the beasts 
of burden, driven by political tricksters. 
They have the primary schools already and 
supported by their own money. Teach the 
fundamental principles there and at the home, 
by creating an interest and love in the chil- 
dren’s mind for agricuitural pursuits. As 
they progress,give them the advantages of the 
higher branches of college education in a 
practical manner, and lastly, the university 
education of sciences. Stand on the dignity 
of the profession and cease to be beggars of 
government bounty—the creature of your 
own creation. Whereis there a greater hum- 
bug than the free-seed worthless distribution? 
Who eventually foots the bill? Who actually 
make themselves a present’out of their own 
pockets, while some one else gets all the ben- 
efit that isin it? The seeds merchant geis 
the money, the politician gets the ‘‘pull’’ for 
a yote and the countryman gets old worthless 
seed that fail to yield anything but disap- 
pointment. Itis a regular confidence game. 
This is strong talk, but it takes strong talk 
plainly spoken, and still stronger measures, 
to break up the webs s9 woven as to hide tae 
hideous monsters that prey on the founda- 
tions of our country’s welfare.—|Henry Sny- 
der, Oxford, Md. 


Your paper is doing a grand work for the 
farmers interested in dairy aud sugar products 
as wellas in ail other farm crops,and it should 
be highly appreciated and encouraged by the 
farmers. The beet sugar factory to be located 
at Binghamton, 15 miles west, is assured and 
will open anew industry to farmers along the 
rich bottom lands of the Chenango and Sus- 
quehanna valleys whose land values will not 
remunerate them sufficiently to compete with 
the great west in grain production.—{Jas F. 
Carl, Susauehanna Co, Pa. 


Free mail delivery in the country interests 
us here, increased consumption of dairy 
goods also. Thanks for your kindly interest 
in ‘‘Lo, the poor farmer.’’—[George L. But- 


terfield, Jefferson Co, N Y. 





M. Mershon has the best pigs in this vicin- 
ity,naving Angust pigs that will dress 175 lbs. 
He feeds his corn crop to them and claims 
that it pays him 50c per bu.—[J. M. Lucas, 
Middlesex Co, N Y. 

Low Heading is strongly recommended in 
pruning Washington fruit trees. It is coming 
to be more generally practiced everywhere. 


I 


Noted Harvesting Machinery.— When the self- 
binder and the modern mower were invented, 
many thought further improvement along 
this lime of farm machinery impossible. But 
this was not so with the enterprising Deering 
Harvester Co of Chicago. This firm since 
1858 has continued to improve its harvesters 
and mowers, simplifying them, making them 
lighter and stronger, reducing friction, until 
there seems to be but little to desire in the 
way of better harvesting machinery. The ap- 
plication of roller and ball bearings greatly 
reduced the draft, the use of a higher grade 
of wood and steel has lightened the machines 
and increased their efficiency. They are used 
the world over and have always given satis- 
faction. This company manufactures a full 
line of harvesting, haying and corn cutting 
machinery and its 1898 catalog, which can be 
had by stating that you saw this in American 
Agriculturist, pictures and describes every 

art so completely that the farmer can easily 
judge for himself of the efficiency of the ma- 
chine. 











Church 
Debts 


Very likely the Dorcas 
Society, The King’s 
Daughters, or the 
Young People’s Society 
want funds to carry on 
their work this winter. 


Perhaps you have in 
contemplation a new 
organ, or carpet for the 
Sunday-school, or pos- 
sibly the question of 
paying off the Church 
debt is troubling you. 
We have a plan for pro- 
viding money for any 
of these objects. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 














$8 ‘MACHINE 


to weave yourown fenceof 
Comes Mined Meech 
52 eked h og 

25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
fence. nis 

Wanted Catalogue Free. 

CARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 6 Mt.Sterling, ©. 








SAW YOUR WOOD 
~paae ores 









With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, 9 
CORDS by ONE MAN IN 10 hours. Send for 
FR illus. cat. showing latest IMPROVE- 
MENTS and testimonials from thousanas. _ First 
order secures agency. FOLDING SAWING 
MACHINE CO., 64-66 S.Clinton Street,Chicago, lil 


FINE MANURE 


Only, is available as Plant Food. 
h depends therefore upon the mechanical condition 
- omy It should be thoroughly fined and evenly 
produce the best results. 



















fis the only machine known to pp that will do both and 

do it better and cheaper than itcan be done by hand, 
as Years 

and daily growsin popular favor. Send for catalogue 

and ‘Treatise eon Manure.” FREE to inquirers, 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., 

Box 32 Syracuse, N. Ye 


SEED, aucen's XL ier Romeo eee 
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The Movement of Western Horses, 
A. B. CLARKE, NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS. 





The demand for all borses fit for eastern and 
export trade is much better than a year ago, 
while that for southern horses is not as good 
as last year. I attribute this to the low price 
of cotton. With high-priced cotton, southern 
farmers naturally buy extravagantly; while 
with four-cent cotton they are inclined to be 
economical. Prices for all smooth, well brok- 
en eastern and export horses are considerably 
higher than a year ago, and the scarcity of 
marketable horses of this class is beginning 
to be felt. Export buyers are able to get but 
asmall proportion of such horses as they 
need. The demand at present from foreign 
countries is largely for smooth, well broken 
horses and mares, weighing 900 to 1100 lbs. 
These horses must be light boned, blocky, 
trotting-bred horses, and sellin this market 
for about $55 per head. Good chunks from 
1200 to 1400 lbs bring $65 to 85, and extra 
heavy draft horses from 85 to 140. 

In regard to the future horse supply, I find 
upon inquiry from the shippers to the St 
Louis market, who come mostly from Mo, Il, 
Kan and Ia, that in no section do they report 
more than 25 % of the colt crop of 1892 and 
1893, and in many sections no more than 10 
%. Breeding during the season of 1897 show- 
ed a little improvement, as in some localities 
afew more mares were bred. With the pres- 
ent demand from fo1eign couutries and the 
increased home demand on account of better 
business conditions, higher prices must be 
paid for horses in the near future. 





English Shires Command Good Pricés. 
A. J. S., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The season of sales of Shire horses has had 
a most auspicious opening. Indeed, a record 
average has been swept away and another es- 
tablished. Lord Rothschild, when he decided 
to found a stud at Tring Park, selected repre- 
sentatives, both male and female, trom the best 
of the studs in the kingdom, with the result 
that he brougat together a number of animals 
of very high class and breeding. Included 
in this bevy were many prize takers, and it 
was not remarkable that a large number of 
Shire horse breeders attended his recent sale. 
There were 36 animals entered in the catalog, 
but one was withdrawn, in consequence of a 
slight injury to one of its hocks, sustained 
during a visit to an autumn show. The fe- 
males of all ages in the stud were disposed of 
except four retained for breeding purposes, 
and all without reserve. Therefore, there was 
every opportunity for purchasers to obtain the 
very best of the lot. The animals brought 
their owner $30,613, an average of nearly 875. 
As a record, it will be interesting to give the 
figures for the various classes of animals: 

SALES OF SHIRE HORSES IN DETAIL. 


Average. Total 
12 mares, $1,269 $15,229 
8 three-yeur-old fillies, 684 5,474 
9 two-year-old fillies, 703 6,331 
6 yearling fillies, . 596 3,579 
35 General average, $875 $30,613 


Up to the present sale, (the record average 
was $816, made at Lord Liangattock’s sale 
last autumn, and many people held the im- 
pression that it would be a long time before it 
was superseded. The stock at Tring Park, 
however, was so uniformly good that nearly 
two-thirds of the animals ran above 500. The 
top price, 3500, was given by Sir J. Blundell 
Maple, M P, for Miss Constance, which 
among other victories won second prize at the 
Manchester show of the Royal agricultural so- 
ciety. Lord Wantage expended 2550 on the 
mare Blackpool Breeze,Sir Walter Gilbey 2800 
on the mare Nelly, and 2150 for the mare Jet, 
while the latter figure was given by Mr Green- 
well for Windley Lily. Sir James Blyth gave 
1500 for the yearling filly Harold Echo, Lord 
Edgerton of Tatton 700 for the two-year-old 
filly Snowstorm and Mr Victor Cavendish, 
MP, secured a bay three-year-old, Moors 
Cambria, for 1250. As an additional item it 
may be mentioned that Sir J. Blundell Maple 
had bought a few days previously, at the hand- 
some sum of 5000,the colt Pioneer, which was 
first at the Manchester show last summer 


THE HORSE INDUSTRY 


The General Improvement in the horse in- 
dustry was brought out last week in our com- 
prehensive article on farm animals. As then 
noted, horses show a gain in value of $2.30 per 
head compared with a year ago. In the fol- 
lowing table the estimated numbers by states 
are given, sliowing the relative average value 
of both horses and mules in the various sec- 
tions of the country: 

ESTIMATED NUMBER AND VALUE BY STATES. 
[Last three tigures, 000’s, omitted.) 
Horses Mules 
No Avval Value No Av val Value 
N E, 354 $64.00 $22,656 1 $67.00 $67 
NY, 606 652.00 31,512 5 56.60 280 
75.00 525 


NJ, 80 60.00 4,800 7 

Pa, 615 46.00 28,290 30 61.00 1,830 
Tex, 1,211 24.80 30,072 273 39.00 10,647 
Ark, 240 31.70 7,608 150 35.00 5,250 
Tenn, 298 38.65 11,517 194 43.15 8,371 
W Va, 184 34.50 6,348 8 40.00 320 
Ky, 429 35.00 15,015 150 41.40 6,210 
0, 729 43.10 31,419 15 45.50 682 
Mich, 470 48.45 22,771 3 50.60 151 
Ind, 37.50 25,050 50 40.00 2,000 
Ill,’ 1,182 36.50 43,143 95 42.30 4,018 
Wis, 475 44.40 21,090 4 37.50 150 
Minn, 484 41.00 19,84 7 39.00 273 
Ia, 1,179 35.50 41,854 35 37.60 1,316 
Mo, 973 27.70 26,952 250 35.66 8,750 
Kan, 813 28.00 22,764 85 34.80 2,958 
Neb, 676 30.00 20,280 43 37.60 1,616 
ND, 195 47.00 9,16 6 50.90 305 
S$ Dak, 328 37.80 12,398 7 41.20 288 
Cal, | 410 30.00 12,300 49 40.00 1,960 
Ore, 230 31.00 7.130 4 30.00 120 
Wash, 166 28.00 4,648 1 42.00 42 
Other,1,878 30.00 56,340 782 40.00 31,280 


Tot, 14,873 $35.96 $534,926 2,254 $39.66 $89,400 


New Corn Product as Horse Feed.—In some 
tests made recently at the Maryland experi- 
ment station to determine the value of corn- 
stalks from which the pith had been remov- 
ed,it was shown that this fodder fed to horses 
as a substitute for hay was eaten with a rel- 
ish after the animals became accustomed to 
it and was better digested than timothy hay. 
After the pith has been removed from the 
cornstalk what remainsis ground fine. The 
blades and husks may be included and they 
may not. Horses in the habit of consuming 
mixed feeds take more readily to this tration 
than those previously receiving nothing but 
whole feeds. Horses which ate this new corn 
product continuously for five months consum- 
ed more of it at the end of the time than at the 
beginning. This is satisfactory evidence that 
the feed is good for horses and can replace 
hay. 


American Horses in Belgium formed the sub- 
ject of a spirited discussion at a recent meet- 
ing of the Belgian national ass’n for horse 
breeding. Interests there are afraid of the 
competition from horses shipped from the U 
S. During ten months of last year, 4440 Amer- 
ican horses were sold in Brussels, exclusive of 
animals reaching Belgium by way of Eng- 
land. These included carriage and saddle an- 
imals, cart and draft horses. Various Belgian 
societies interested in horse breeding have 
united to protect themselves against Amer- 
ican competition, but it is safe to assume our 
foreign trade with that country will continue 
to thrive. 


Preventing Sore Feet in Horses.—When 
horses’ feet bave become tender from being 
driven over rough roads, they will often con- 
tinue lame a long time after being shod. In 
this case, have the blacksmith remove the 
shoes and place a piece of strong, sott leather, 
preferably calfskin, between the shoe and the 
foot, letting it cover the entire sole and frog. 
Then heat some pine tar so it will be warm, 
but not hot, and pour a small quantity be- 
tween the leather and sole of the foot. This 
will prevent the horse going lame, even if 
driven over roads that are very rough.—[L. O. 
Follow, Minn. 


Holding Glanders in Check.—A few years ago 
veterinary surgeons thought glanders in 
horses could not be controlled. By slaugh- 











tering all affected animals it could be held in 
check but not stamped out altogether. The 
discovery of mallein bas put an entirely new 
complexion on the question. With its aid 
any horse owner can now keep his stock free 
from the disease without having to kill a sin- 
gle animal except those actually affected. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 


The Source of [ilk Fat. 
[See also Editorial Page.] 





The first announcement of the extraordinary 
results un this subject obtained at the New 
York experiment station appeared in this 
magazine late last year. Now comes Bulle. 
tin 132 from Geneva, in which W. H. Jordan 
and C. G. Jenter report the matter in detail, 
with the following interesting summary: 

1. A cow fed during 95 days on a ration 
from which the fats had been nearly all ex- 
tracted, continued to secrete milk similar to 
that produced when fed on the same kinds of 
hay and grain in their normal condition. 

2. The yield of milk fat during the 95 days 
was 62.9lbs. The food fat eaten during this 
time was 11.6 lbs, 5.7 lbs only of which was 
digested, consequently at least 57.2 lbs of the 
milk fat must ‘love had some source other 
than fat in the food consumed. 

3. The milk fat could not have come from 
previously stored body fat. This assertion is 
supported by three considerations: (a) The 
cow’s body could have contained scarcely 
more than 60 lbs of fat at the penning of 
the experiment; (b) she gained 47 lbs in body 
weight during this period of time with no in- 
crease of body nitrogen, and was judged to 
be a much fatter cow at the end; (c) the for- 
mation of this quantity of milk fat from the 
body fat would have caused a marked condi- 
tion of emaciation, which, because of an in- 
crease in the body weight, would have re- 
quired the improbable increase in the body of 
104 lbs, of water and intestinal contents. 

4. During 59 consecutive days 38.8 Ibs of 
milk fat were secreted, and the urine nitrogen 
was equivalent to 33.3 lbs fof protein. Accorde 
ing to any accepted method of interpretation, 
not over 17 lbs of fat could have been pro- 
duced trom this amount of metabolized for 
transformed] protein. 

5. Thequantity of milk solids secreted bore 
a definite relation neither to the digestible 
protein eaten, nor to the extent of the protein 
metabolism [transformation]. In view of 
these facts it is suggested that the well-known 
favorable effect upon milk secretion of a nar- 
row nutritive ratio is due in part to a stim- 
ulative,and not wholly to a constructive, func- 
tion of the protein. 

6. The composition of the milk bore no 
} om pe relation tothe amount and kind of 
ood. 

7. The changes in the proportion of milk 
solids was due almost wholly to changes in 
the percentage of fat. 


Care of Milk and [ilk Utensils. 
M. B. KEECH, IOWA. 





All dairy utensils shuuld be made of tin. It 
is a good plan to have the milk pans and pails 
made to order. Use tLe best tin and have all 
the-joints made round. After use they should 
first be washed in cold water and soap and 
then scalded, using plenty of hot water, wiped 
perfectly dry and placed where the sunshine 
will get into them. It is a great mistake to 
pour hot water into milk pans and pails,for it 
will coagulate the milk in the seams and cor- 
ners and if by accident the curd is not all 
washed out it will sour and affect the next 
milk putin. Borax isa great purifier. Ifa 
little is added to the hot water that the uten- 
sils are rinsed in, it will cleanse and purify 
them. Use enough to make the water feel 
slightly slippery. Dairy utensils should never 
be used for other articles of food. 

To clean tinware, dampen a soft cloth and 
dip it mm common baking soda and sub the 
ware briskly, and then wipedry. Milk isa 
ready absorber of gases. Care should be taken 
not to have it stand in a place which is damp 
or musty or in a cellar where there are decay- 
ing vegetables or near onions, fish or other 
odorous substances. Finely powdered char- 
coal, which is an absorber of gases, should be 
kept continually in a milk room, especially in 
hot weather, when anwholesome gases are 
most liable to affect the milk. 


New York’s Live Stock Traffic.—From the 
packing standpoint, New York is not an im- 
portant live stock center, that line®of industry 
being concentrated in the west. Liberal num- 
bers of meat animals in the aggregate are 
slaughtered in greater New York, particularly 
swine and sheep, but the showing is small, 
compared with the west. Yet the receipts of 
live stock at New York are large in the aggre- 















gate,due to its importance as an export point, 
notably in cattle. The following table shows 
the movement vovering a long series of years, 
furnished us through the courtesy of Statisti- 
cian J. ©. Brown of the produce exchange: 
RECEIPTS OF LIVE STOCK IN NEW YORK. 
[Stated 1n thousands. | 
Cattle Hogs Sheep Veal 


1897, 479 1,578 1,631 308 
1896, 576 1.845 2.046 326 
1895, 570 1.763 2,375 305 
1894, 576 1,656 2.437 285 
1893, 518 1,488. 2,055 308 
1892, 629 1,826 1,996 324 
1891, 664 2,177 1,882 291 
1890, 685 2,126 1,799 293 
1889, 639 1,762 1,806 256 
1888, 516 1,550 1,883 255 
1887, 489 1,792 2,025 249 
1885, 513 1,998 1,981 241 
1880, 680 1,719 1,657 173 
1875, 457 1,389 | 1,234 119 
1870, 361 890 1,464 116 
1865, 279 n32 837 78 
1860, 234 324 519 29 





Clearing Fields for Corn. 





There is a wide difference of opinion among 
farmers in the great corn belt of the west as 
to what should be done with the cornstalks 
on fields to be planted to corn. A common 
practice throughout the corn belt is to cut the 
stalks and plow them under, or what is still 
more universal is to break the stalks during 
the late winter with a heavy pole, rake them 
up after the frostis gone out of the ground 
and burn them. Many complain, and justly, 
that disposing of stalks in this manner -is a 
great waste of fertilizing material. If these 
are plowed under and allowed to decay they 
wil) render the soil loose and friable and al- 
low the air to get at it more easily. They al- 
so add a certain amount of fertilizing ma- 
terial which will be of berrefit to the coming 
crop. 

On the other hand, if the coating of stalks is 
heavy, they are liable to he a great deal of 
trouble the first season in cultivating the 
corn. They decay slowly and are always pres- 
ent to catch on the harrow and cultivator. 
Further, in a dry season, they often prevent a 
sufficient compacting of the soil, cause it to 
dry out unduly and thus greatly injure the 
growing crop. If insect pests like clinch bugs 
have been numerous the previous year, it is al- 
most absolutely necessary to burn the stalks 
and thns assist in holding them in check, 
There are also numerous other insects which 
hibernate in rubbish that will be destroyed if 
the stalks are burned. Consequently wheth- 
er it is advisable to plow under stalks or to 
rake and burn them will depend upon the 
season,the abundance of insects the previous 
year, and the condition of the soil. Ifthe 
land is very loose and friable and contains a 
great amount of vegetable matter, probably it 
would be best to burn them, but if it is heavy, 
compact and hard to work the [addition of the 
stalks wili greatly benefit it. 

If the cornfield was in small grain the pre- 
vious year and grew up to weeds, these must 
be disposed of in some manner. Ifsmal! grain 
was troubled by chinch bugs or other insects 
that will affect the corn, the fields can usually 
be burned overat some time when the stubble 
is dry. If, however, the mass of matter can be 
turned under without danger from insect 
pests, it is best to do this. By attaching one 
end of a chain to the end of the plow beam 
and the other end to the inside handle of the 
plow near the mold board, allowing it just the 
tight amount of slack, the stubble will be 
dragged down and turned under completely. 
Of course, as in the case with cornstalks, the 
disposition of stubble and weeds must be de- 
termined largely by the season and previous 
‘onditions. Because or the very mild open 
fall and early winter the latter part of 1897, 
much more fall plowing was done than usual. 
Pastures and meadows that were to be vlant- 
ed to corn have been turned over and stubble 
fields broken. If the spring is favorable the 
putting in of the corn crop will be compar- 
atively light. 





A Half Million Bushels Every Day.—That is 
the rate at which foreigners took ourcorn dur- 
ing 1897. In other words, exports for 12 mos 
Were 186,471,000 bu, worth nearly $60,000,000. 








THE CORN FIELD---VETERINARY 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Rye Fodder.—W. D. L. wants to know if 
feeding rye that was cut in the bloom to cows 
in calf would cause abortion. If it is fed 
along with some hay or straw and free from 
ergot (the rye fungus), there is no danger. 
It has been fed to vows when badly affected 
with ergotand has not caused abortion if 
they were fed a grain ration along with it. 
Abortion is usually caused by the poor quality 
of the fodder and not by the ergot. 


Cracked Hoofs.—D. C. M. has a horse which 
has a crack in its hoof; it began at the top. 
Take a hoof knife and cut a piece out of the 
hoof at the top, let it extend abeut one inch 
back from the crack on each side and one inch 
downward, pare it down to the quick, and put 
on some tar to keep out the dirt; also put on a 
bar shoe. In time a new hoof will grow down 
soiid. The horse should not work during this 
time. 





Injured Hock Joint.—G. D. C. has a horse 
which got kicked on the hock joint; the horse 
is very lame and there is a great discharge of 
matter from it. Mix1 dr chloride of zinc in 
cold water 1 pt; shake, inject a little into the 
opening twice a day. Mix cantharides 2dr 
and lard 13 oz, rub a little of this on the 
swollen part, keeping it away from the sore 
parts; repeat this every week 


Grubs in the Back of Cattle.—H. C. N. wants 
to know if there is a remedy for destroying 
grubs in the backs of cattle. There 1s no med- 
icine that will destroy the grub without blis- 
tering the skin 6f the cow. The best method 
is to scrape off the top of lump and press ont 
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the grub by placing the thumb of each hand 
at the base ot the lump and squeeze. After 
the grub is out the part will soon heal. The 
grub comes out of its own accord in the latter 
part of May or early in June. 





Breeding.—F. W. S. has a mare eight years 
old; he wants to know if it would be safe to 
have her bred. If the mare is all right it is 
perfectly safe. 





New Frog.—J. wants to know if the frog of 
a horse’s foot will grow again if the old one 
comes off. If the structures beneath the frog 
rewain healthy a new frog will grow out. 
Keep the foot clean and rub the frog well 
once a day with a little vaseline. Also mix 2 
dr cantharides with 14 oz of lard and rub a lit- 
tle of this around the coronet (where the hair 
and hoof meet) once a week. This will stim- 
ulate the growth of hoof and frog. 





Broken Wind.—M. B. wants to know if there 


is any difference hetween broken wind and 
nee in a horse. Broken wind is the term 
applied to a heavy horse, but horsemen usual- 
ly apply the name broken wind to horses 
which have a difficulty in breathing. Roaring 
and whistling are terms applieu when a horse 
makes a noise when he breathes, and are 
usually the result of a deranged state of the 
animal’s throat. 


Ticks on Sheep.—E. B, C. wants to know 
if there is any remedy that will exterminate 
ticks, some other way than by dipping. There 
is no successful method by which ticks can 
be destroyed except by dips of some sort.. In- 
sect powder if enough is put on will destroy 
them; 1t is not practicable, but may be tried. 
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QUAKER QAT FEED 


OF) -<-- RUNS THE MILK-PAIL 
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‘Rick Milk Too- 
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Sold only in 100-Ib. and 150-Ib. sealed Sacks bearing our brand. 
Don’t buy in sacks with broken seal or without our brand. 
Read what others say: 


RHINEBECK, DUTCHESS Co., N. Y., March 16, 1896. 
GENTLEMEN: —We are supplying Gov. Morton’s sania stock farm 
and ir. J. J. Astor’s Ferncliff farm with Quaker Oat Feed, and they 
report the most satisfactory results, 


“Quaker Oa Oat Fee 


The American Cereal Co., Chicago, Ill., or Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & TRAVER. 


samples 
z.. all partic- 
ulars address 
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CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “Alpha” and “Baby’’ Separators. 
eS ee All Styles— Sizes. 
Pri ed poy to $500. 
ve $10 per co for Catal 


THE DE LAVAL ‘SEPARATOR 60., 


—a h & Canal sao a Gereot tc, 
1CAGO.> 





————— 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 


To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all: 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


" BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 


ROBERT A, LIVINGSTON, at Law, 4 & 6 Warren 


Street, N. City. Especial attention given to t he prepa 
ation and em, of Criminal Actions. 








Attorney & Counsellor 





Fok complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
ANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicago. 





The PERFECTION 
se Horse Tail Tie 


, beats  Slesning 3 wuddy tail. 


DES MOINES NOVELTY CO. 
“ 119 W. 4th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
—_ beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 

e 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don’t buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 






Sample 25c. 





I 6 0 gb eves incrcruesins 84 per cent. 
SIS 6-655 05:00 xee0keecanun 7 percent. 
PORT 6. oe dccg ccctsccnesaess 43 per cent. 
Ciacci «ane des gecububb badb or 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COQ., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 
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Government Crop Figures at Last, 


The farm value of the latest wheat crop is 
greater than the average of the four preceding 
years by $180,000,000, according to the long 
delayed government crop report, just made 
public. As long since fureseen, the crop bu- 
reau tinally advanced its figures relating to 
yield to a point more nearly that universally 
expected by the trade. The 1897 crop is plac- 
ed at 530 million bushels from 39,465,000 acres. 
The estimated area under wheat is very close 
to our own figures published months ago, 
39,167,000 acres, and the rate of yield is made 
1.6 bu smaller than our estimate. The liberal 
manner in which wheat has been marketed at 
existing good prices, including present free 
deliveries in the northwest, points to a proba- 
bility that our own figures will be closely borne 
out in the final samming up of the distribu- 
tion. 

The government figures relating to corn 
places the crop, 1903 million bu, about 4% 
greater than our own estimate last Novem ber. 
The aggregate farm value of latest corn crop 
at the beginning of December is placed by 
the government at $501,000,000, an average of 
a shade more than 26c per bu, compared 
with 21}c a year earlier. 
Comparing these two 
great staples with the 
record in ‘91, when 
enormous crops were 
secured, farmers are 
receiving less money 
in the aggregate, due 
in part to the smaller 
tonnage, but chiefly to 
the tower prices of 
corn. During the 
winter immediately 
succeelling the phe- 
nomenally heavy corn 
crop of ‘91, the price 
ranged at 38@60c per 
bu at Chicago, com- 
pared with 25 to 28c 
this winter. There 1s 
much compensation in 
low corn prices, how- 
ever, in the fact that 
our western farmers 
are getting fairly good 
prices for live stock 
and a liberal feeding 
this winter shows a 
judicious disposition 
of a very large part of 


RSgier TF 


the western corn 
resecves. 
a 


Intensive Farming.— 
If farmers who delight 
in owning and work- 
ing large areas could 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


last year, however, made the enormous show- 
ing of 3,218,000 cwts, the proportion of the 
business coming to this country being less 
than 5 %. 





Wheat and Flour Exports «uring the past 
12 mos were equal to nearly 170,000,000 bu 
against 155 millions in the calendar year ’96. 
The average export value of wheat was 90.7c 
per bu against 70.7c in ’96. 





Our Foreign Cheese Bill. 





While there is a gratifying increase in the 
exports of cheese from the U S, this looking 
toward a recovery of our partially lost trade, 
the import showing is less satisfactory. As 
this journal has frequently emphasized, we 
depend too much upon foreign countries for 
some of the fancy and special styles of cheese. 
In recent years meritorious progress has been 
made in the production of what are known as 
foreign shapes, this being true of Wisconsin 
and cheese sections turther east. 

Yet the fact remains that purchases of for- 
eign cheese were never larger than nuw. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1897 the imports, exceeding 
12,000,000 lbs, were the greatest on record,and 





SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Good and Bad Points of the Dorset. 


CHARLES I. ALLEN. 





It is now something like 10 years since Dor- 
set sheep were introduced to any extent in 
this country. Since that time they have been 
constantly growing in favor and they are 
doubtless here to stay. At the same time they 
have been failures with many. The large 
claims made for this breed, all of which are 
probably true under certain conditions, have 
caused many to invest in them without pre- 
vious experience with sheep of any kina but 
simply a fondness for them. Then too often 
they have been left to the care of the hired 
men, who had neither experience nor fond- 
ness. Asaresult they have had either too 
much or too little food and shelter and when 
attacked by internal or external parasites 
they have been left to their mercy and 
quickly succumbed. These failures have 
been charged up against the Dorsets, al- 
though any other breed would have failed 
with the same treatment. Another cause of 
failure to some extent 
has been that, being a 





new breed in this 
country, we have been 
compelled to depend 
largely for pure stock 
upon imported  ani- 
mals. My experience 
and observation have 
been that these are not 
as hardy as the 
home-bred sheep, 
consequently are 
sometimes disappoint- 
ing. 

Within the last few 
years, there has beena 
great loss of sheep, 
especialiy lambs, in all 
parts of the country 
from internal para- 
sites, until it has 
become literally true 
that worms kill more 
sheep than dogs. I do 
not think the Dorsets 
have suffered more 
than othe? breeds from 
this cause, but by the 
inexperienced what- 
ever afflicts the 
Dorsets has been 
charged to the breed. 
My experience with 
the Dorsets covers 
about eight years. I 
find them as hardy as 
the Down breeds when 














see the crops taken 
from small plots by 
the truckers near New 
York city, they would 
receive an object 
lesson in intensive farming which would 
be effectual. On Long Island and in New 
Jersey especially, there are dozens of 
patches, not farms, which, with the aid of 
a few hotveds, are made to pay high rents 
and support large families. The soil 1s kept 
to the highest point of fertility, every inch of 
it is thoroughly cultivated and every advan- 
tage is taken of thé lay of the land. From the 
first day that the weather will permit the soil 
being worked until the ground is finally used 
for celery blanching, it is constantly employed 
in crop production; it is no unusual sight to 
see half a dozen men industriously at work 
on an acre or two of ground. Itis the same 
principle the florist applies to plant and flow- 
er growing. If his benches yield but one 
crop of plants or blossoms during the year, 
his business is a failure. Every square foot 
of it must yield two or more crops for a profit- 
able year’s work. 


England as a Butter Market.—Ofiicial figures 
just at hand show purchases of butter in the 
U S the past year increased to 154,000 cwts 
(equiva.ent to about 300,000 tubs) compared 
with 141.000 cwts in ’96 and only 67,000 cwts 
in 95. Total imports of butter into the U K 








DORSET LAMBS BORN NOV AND DEC, 


PHOTOGRAPHED DEC 25. 


as shown in the subjoined table purchases 
abroad have been almost steadily increasing 
for a dozen years. Imports are chiefly from 
Switzerland, Italy and France, although the 
figures include sparing quantities from Can- 
ada. Fora number of years we have been 
paying foreigners annually 14 to 14 million 
dollars for cheese. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that small quantities of but- 
ter filter across the border from Canada. Im- 
ports in 1897 were $6.077, one year earlier 
$8,533, in ’95 $13.000, in ’94 $23,000 and in ’91 
as high as $58.000. 
CHEESE IMPORTS BY YEARS. 
[Stated in thousands.] 

Year ended 


June 30 Pounds Dollars Av val, cts 
1897, 12,319 1.669 13.5 
1896, 10.728 1,491 13.6 
1895, 10,276 1,451 14.1 
1894, 8,743 1,247 14.2 
1893, 10,196 1,426 14.0 
1892, 8,305 1,238 14.9 
189 8, 864 1,359 15.3 
1890, 9,264 1,296 14.0 
1889, 8,207 1,135 13.8 
1888, 8,750 1,215 13.9 
1887, 6,592 874 13.3 
1886, 6,309 856 13.5 
1885, 6,248 965 . 14.5 


properly cared for but 
as their wool is less 
oily they would prob- 
ably not stand the 
winter storms as well unprotected. As their 
great value is for raising early winter lambs, 
they must be housed and well fed through the 
winter. In summing up their merits, [ would 
say they are good size, breed early,are prolific, 
good mothers, hardy if home tred and the 
lambs bring the top price. I would advise 
anyone who wishes to raise early lambs to try 
a few Dorsets. 


1897 





England’s Purchases of Mutton—A change is 
apparently going on, the British demand be- 
ing more pronounced for dressed mutton and 
less for live sheep. During 12 mos of ’97 total 
imports of fresh mutton into the U K were 
3,193,000 cwts, a steady increase of more than 
500,000 cwts in two years; on the other hand 
imports of sheep and lambs in ’97 were only 
601,500 head, against 1,065,500 in ’95. 





Increase in Wool Imports—During the fiscal 
year ’97 more than 200,000,000 lbs Class 1 wools 
were imported, compared with 43 millions in 
93, a fivefold increase. The proportion was 
about the same in Class 2 wools, with imports 
respectively 38 and 6? millions. Imports of 
Class 3 wools, on the contrary, 112 millions, 
were a little léss than in ’93. 

















What the Poultry Shows Mean. 





Interest in the principal poultry exhibitions 
continues to increase. Those held the present 
winter have generally been better in many re- 
spects than their predecessors, while most of 
them have been very largely attended. At 
Boston, the enormous Mechanics’ hall was 
none too large to accommodate the thousands 
of birds exhibited and the large line of incu- 
bators, poultry supplies, etc, to say nothing of 
thousands of pigeons and pet stock and an 
attractive cat show.. There was an increas- 
ing interest alsoin the exhibit of dressed mar- 
ket poultry and eggs, which were tastefully 
arranged. We are glad to see poultry shows 
in other cities making more of this feature of 
market poultry. 

All this interest in poultry exhibitions 
means a continued and large development of 
the poultry industry. Many farmers who are 
inclined to scoff at poultry as a fad would 
learn mach to their advantage by attending 
the nearest poultry show. Thesame is true of 
the village people, for almost every village 
home has sufficient ground about it to support 
a profitable yard or pigeon loft. Poultry fan- 
ciers seem to be giving increased attention to 
practical rather than fancy birds. But how- 
ever much the so-cailed ‘‘practical’’ man 
makes fun of fancy poultry, it wonld be well 
for him to wake up to the modern progress in 
poultry keeping. Give your hens proportion- 
ately the same care that you do your cows, 
and we have no doubt the actuai figures will 
show a larger increase for the money and time 
invested in the poultry yard than in the dairy. 





Winter Poultry Directions, 
NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION. 





In order to get early eggs some extra feed 
in addition to the ordinary ration generally 
given by farmers is needed. As a rule the 
trouble on the farm is that after corn is gath- 
ered there is an over-abundance of grain ly- 
ing around and in consequence the fowls be- 
come too fat. All farmers have huy to spare, 
at least they should bave, and a few pounds 
per week fed to the hens wil) greatly increase 
the egg production. Clover hay is best, but 
any kind is good. Feed as follows: Cut into 
as short lengths as possible (} to4 inch) and 
in the evening fill a two-gallon bucket full, 
cover and place on the kitchen stove and al- 
low it to boil as long as there is fire. When 
the morning fire is built, allow the hay to 
heat again, then drain off the water and mix 
with the hay three quarts of wheat bran or 
enough to make it crumbly. This will make 
rrearly two gallons of feed. Give it to 100 hens 
asamorning feed. Remember this is for 
cold weather and for fowls that are at liberty 
on the farm. 

In the evening, late, supply what they will 
consume of corn one day, and oats next and 
soon. Be sure to give plenty fresh water 
every day and on very cold mornings it is a 
good idea to make the water slightly warm. 
If you do not, it will freeze at once, and be 
of no service. Be sure the henhouse has 
good tight ends and sides and always front 
the house to the south. The warmer tlhe fowls 
are in winter, without supplying artificial 
heat, the more eggs they will lay and the ear- 
lier they will hecome broody. | 

If eggs are wanted for hatching .purposes, 
do not have too many cocks, one maleto 15 
hens for the farm is much better than two, 
if ali run together. Dispose of all hens that 
are past the profitable age, which is,generally 
speaking, three years, and do not expect fer- 
tile eggs from cocks four to six years old. It 
is best to use either one- or two-year-old 


males. 
jcceeiegliiilllliisiesaisica 


Protected Scratching Sheds.—The idea of an 
open scratching shed for poultry has come to 
Stay. Jontinuons poultry houses, with 
‘‘shed’’ roofs, are now built with two open 
scratching sheds side by side, then two pens, 
then two open sheds, and soon. A section 
showing two sheds, one each for the pens on 
either side, is given in the cut. The special 
point bruught out here is the cotton cloth- 
screen, or duor, that closes the front of each 
shed in stormy,very cold or blustering weath- 
er. They are hinged at the top and are turned 





THE POULTRY YARD 


up to the ceiling when the weather is suit- 
able. Drifting snows are kept out by putting 
down the screens, while the outside air can 
come in and the light also. An open shed in 




















a snowy latitude without such a protection is 
almost useless during the greater part of the 
winter, unless one keeps shoveling snow. 


A Good Builder, 


Some Telling Points Derived 
From Actual Experience. 











The Principle Involved is Plainly of Uni- 
versal Application. 

A careful builder labors first to secure a 
solid foundation. No superstructure, however 
beautiful, is safe without this. Soitisin build- 
ing up health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up- 
onasolid foundation by purifying, enriching 
and vitalizing the blood. Read this: 

“My blood was impure, I was weak and 
work was a burden. I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I now have more colorin my 
face. I can eat and sleep well and can attend 
to my household duties with pleasure. I have 
gained in flesh and have a healthy look.’’ Mrs. 
ALFRED A, Howagp, 105 Summer St., Taunton, 


Mass. 
Sarsa- 


H ood’s parilla 


s the best—the One True Blood Purifier. Sold 
by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills iis, cosy tooperste250 
Pain, 
Sprain, 
Strain. 


If a cramp or pain, a bruise or sprain, 
Should make a “‘big combine,” 
To knock you out, put them to rout, 
With Johnson’s Anodyne. 
MEN 0 
ishE 
L310. 


J oANSOND) we 


Quickly relieves, soothes, heals and cures any 
soreness in the limbs, lungs, bowels and kidneys. 
Our boys all like Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 
For bruises, strains or muscular lameness it most 
certainly is'all you claim forit. H. 8. CORNIS 
Athletic Manager Boston "athletic Association, 


ARSONS’ PILLS, soy*chey'are best"Tiver 


1 made for B _~~y 
Live er troubles, oy for o our Book. —y cts. 


LS. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House st St. Boston, 


GROUND BEEF SCRAPS FOR POULTRY 


e, Crushed Oyster Shells, 
Valcite, Crushed Flin fm for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 


$10 CASH (100 Egg Size) ON TRIAL $11. “2 hatches 
from $10 machine, 86 and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each.” Mes. 


























F. Vollrath, Lockport, Il Send 4c for No. 13 catalogue of 
$5ones. Buekeye Incubator Co., Springfield, ® 





Gait Reaulating. Catl’g free. 


INCUBATORS 





Ad. G. 8. Singer, Cardington, O. 
3 Yi You may 
eed 
How’s Your °: 
Spring. 


Avoid mistakes and secure the 
very best thing of the kind made. 


R oof “ Use Sykes ‘Old Style” 


Itis made in a var- IRON ROOFING. 

iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Falling sparks can’t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 


Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, Ill. 
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Senay IN BUSINESS! 
HATCH THOUSANDS 





WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE 
=|, INCUBATOR 
200 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for PRAIRIE STATE 1 INC. co. 








CA TALOG ° 








our new book on pl worth of P 
and Poultry. Contains a ful 
and complete description of 


atte ° Rel able, incubator’ 


A with cuts and in- 
structions for build’g poult: 


, honene and much of in tand § 
grest re to the ie poultryman. Sent on rec’pt of 10c. § 
LE INCUBA Broo INCY-ILLS 





—_ 
~ Prefer ada 








B GU BY INCUBATORS 


Get our 128 p. entalogue Beanti- 
fully illustrated ; full of —- 
on poultry culture and exp iL 

ogee te 


ing the art of patobs bing | 
or bes Wa hai 


aa "Bai 
T, Phe WINNERS 
RST eae aE 


mething pf y new, telis all about 

Fie how to be a winner, how to MAKE 
gy. Contains beautiful lithograp 

1 heir natural colors. Send 





N 
_— 





EXCELSIOR incubator 


Perfect, Self-Regulat 
Thousands in successful 
operation. 











Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 

self-regulating. Ly 4 simplest, most 

reliable, and chea week vay Hatcher 
J Zp En the ETEL 


GREIDER’S FINE GATALOGUE 


al wy Parr book out. 








Calendar t00""08. "98 on cover. (ives 
nny Ae oS strains. It shows mene 
nest chickens and describes teen all. Get book 


and see 
wants this poultry book. Gna ¢ ont teens 
FLORIN, PA 


MANNS GHANITE ORYSTAL Gelt Grit. 
Poultry. Oash or instalments, 
Fr. W. PSIANN 00., MILFORD, MASS, 


Monitor Incubator. 















Ul. 80-Page Cat. tor stamp; 
tells all about Poultry. 
THE % 

50 Wm. &t., 








LTRY ano 


eb for 


ite. 
KALB Po“G High St., DE KALB, ILL. 


Than KLONDIKE GOLD, $5.10 for $1.60. 








Than 
N.Y.Weekly Tribune,greatest 20pp. newspaper in U.S. $1.00 
Young People’ 's Week: » religious, colors, 2 2 pp., 

size Youth's Companior:, 


American Agriculturist, best 28 page illustrated 

farm and market weekly 1.00 
American Agricniturist Year “Book and Almanac, 

over 700 pages, worth 1.00 


Poultry Keeper, twenty pages, printed in colors. 


It leads, others follow, 50 
P. K. Illustrator No. 1, 100 illustrations, poultry 

houses, incubators, brooders, etc., -25 
P. K. Illustrator No. 2, 75 illustrations, artificial 

incubation, care of chicks, e +25 
P. K. Dlustrstor No. 3, Poultry Diseases, Gapes, 

Roup, Cholera, Moulting, ete., 25 
P. K. Iliustrator No. 4, Judging Fowls, descrip- 

tion of breed, Mating, Points, etc., 25 
For only g we Send these 4 papers one year and 

5 books, postpaid, grand total, 10 
Somers! P. K: with other offers free. POULTRY ER 

., Box 46, Parkesburg, Pa. 
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Planting a Strawberry Patch. 


J. M. INGLING, ILLINOIS. 





Any soil which wili grow a crop of corn 
will produce strawberries, but of course a 
clay subsoil of reddish color is best. I prefer 
timothy or clover sod. Plow five inches deep 
very early in March. Drag or roll, as this as- 
sists in rotting. Work until this is like a gar- 
den. With a light marker having three run- 
ners three feet apart, I Jay the land off cross- 
wise. Then beginning on one side, stretch a 
No 14 plain wire. Insert a brick layer’s 10- 
inch trowel to its tull depth, and pull slightly 
toward yourself, pick up plant with left hand 
by the leaves and with a downward forward 
sweep drop in at back of trowel with thumb 
and forefinger, firmly holding the heart or 
crown. Withdraw the trowel and as you do 
so press the ground firmly about the plant, 
pulling it up slightly. This excludes all air 
and firms the plant. When first. row is set 
move wire 42 inches and repeat. I set every 
third plant a fertilizer, or one fertilizer and 
two female plants. As soon as plants are set, 
ifno rain has falleu, run rollerover them and 
follow with light harrow. 

Cultivate crosswise twice before runners 
bother, then do all cultivating lengthwise, 
drawing runners in until you make a perfect 
or solid row. Keep the field clean. I work 
vlauts each week until September, when 
with small Diamond plow and rolling coulter 
I narrow each row down to 12 inches. In 10 
days I work soil back to row. From first to 
middle of October I haul mulch and cover six 
to eight inches deep, and the field is ready for 
winter. I have followed this system 10 
years and have no cause to change my meth- 
od. Nearly every berry grower has his par- 
ticular ways. I set plants in row as stated, 
‘then all pickers have rows exactly alike. 





A New Ornamental Asparagus. 





One of the best and most attractive house 
plants of recent introduction is Asparagus 
Sprengeri, which is rapidly superseding the 


once so popular smilax for floral decorations. 
Our engraving shows its graceful form and 
habit when grown as a pot plant, but it is 


equally well suited for planting in hanging 
baskets. Its fronds are frequently four feet 





ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI. 


long, of a rich shade of green and very useful 
for cutting,retainiug their freshness for weeks 
after being cut. Asa house plantit has ex- 
ceeded expectations, as it stands dry atmos- 
phere better than the older kinds of ornamen- 
tal asparagus, and is not particular as to any 
special position. It delights in a well-en- 
riched soil, rather light in compssition, with 
plenty of drainage, and grows very rapidly. 
It is decidedly pretty when in bluom, its little 
flowers being pure white on short racemes, 
and the anthers are of a bright orange color. 
cacciceagillaaiiaiastants 

The Business Apple.—G. N. Ratliff of Ran- 
dolph Co, Mo, ten years ago planted his first 
orchard. Next to the highway he put several 
rows of Ben Davis trees to keep the people 
out of the orchard. He planted the rest of 
the field to finer varieties, as Belleflower, 
Jonathan, York Imperial, etc. He had 450 
In 1897 he 
The oth- 


trees in this piece, 200 Ben Davis. 
sold $450 of apples, all 


Ben Davis. 
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er trees were just as full in summer. Some 
fell and some rotted until there were but few 
to sell, and he received nothing for them. ‘‘I 
would set all Ben Davis were I to plant 
again,’’ says Mr Ratliff, who is confident that 
growers should not experiment but take well 
known, standard sorts. Mr Ratliff believes 
that it is as easy to raise a crop of apples as 
a crop of corn.—[A. Z. Moore, Wright Co, Mo. 





For Spraying Peach Trees, Prof Stedman rec- 
ommends the following mixture: Four oz arse- 
nite of soda, 11 oz acetate of lead, 1 gal of 
glucose, thoroughly mixed and added to 100 
gals of water. Peach growers have tound this 
valuable and it may be used much stronger 
than the above with nc harmful results. The 
one great advantage over paris green is that 
this poison remains suspended in the water 
with very little motion. 





Cowpeas in the Orchard.—I can grow two 
barrels of Ben Davis as cheaply as one of Jon- 
athans. Pine tar and linseed oil wash has 
been often condemned, but I have used it 
successfully. I sow cowpeas in the orchard 
liberally, and have also grown soja beans, 
finding them both wonderfully prolific and 
able to withstand almost any drouth. The 
value of these beans is becoming well known 
in the southern part of the state,and their use 
is becoming general.—[{W. R. | Wilkerson, 
Southeast Missouri. 


Apples in Western New York.—Dealers are 
a little uneasy but hope to move stocks at 
about present prices. I think holders will 
not push stock, hoping that thereby prices 
may be maintained and possibly improve 
enough to pay carrying expenses.—([D. S. B., 
Orleans Co, N Y. 


Catalogs Received. 


W. Artek BurrEE & Uo, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Farm annual and catalog of vegetable, 
tield and flower seeds; also roses, plants, etc. 
Many valuable novelties, most important of 
which are the Gradus pea and the Pink Cupid 
sweet pea. 

Joun Lewis Cuitps, Fioral Park, NY. A 
large, richly illustrated and handsome cat- 
alog of seeds fur the garden, farm and 
greenhouse. Plants, small fruit plants and 
nursery stock. Several of the most striking 
novelties are illustrated with colored plates. 

Coue’s SEED Store, Pella, Ia. Garden an- 
nual, deseriptive and illustrative of garden, 
farm and flower seeds. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. Garden 
calendar; a large,elegant and artistically got- 
ten-up pamphlet describing and illustrating as 
complete a collection of seed and plants as 
can be found anywhere. Also a special 60th 
anniversary supplement, giving a history of 
this well-known house. 

T. J. Dwyer & Son, Cornwall, N Y. Cat- 
alog of small fruit plants, grapes, fruit and 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 

D. M. Ferry & Co, Detroit, Mich. Ilins- 
trated and descriptive catalog of garden, tield 
and greenhouse seeds. A large and very com- 
plete lst of the best new and old varieties. 

James J. H. Grecory & Sons, Marblehead, 
Mass. Catalog of home-grown seeds, compris- 
ing everything required in the garden and 
field. Choice list of promising novelties. 

HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. Cat- 
alog of peach,plum and apple trees, strawber- 








ry and other small fruit plants, asparagus 
roots, ete. 
Jowa Sep Co, Des Moines, Ia. Illustrated 


and descriptive catalog with handsome col- 
ored cover representing the wild rose, the 
state flower of Iowa. 

Jounson & Strokes, Philadelphia. Garden 
and farm manual. In addition toa very 
choice list of all kinds this catalog is note- 
worthy for its excellent half-tone engravings 
of leading novelties. 

Wirt1ram Henry Mavrer, Philadelphia. 
This is a strikingly attractive pamphlet of 100 
pages, containing descriptive and illustrated 
lists of seeds for the garden, farm and con- 
servatory. Several colored plates which em- 
bellish this catalog are remarkably handsome 
and lifelike. Tempting offers are made to club 
raisers. 

L. L. Oups, Clinton, Wis. 
potatoes and various vegetable and 
seeds. 

Puitie CarEy Mra Co, Lockland, O. Cat- 
alog of Carey’s Magnesia flexible cement 
rooting, adapted for buildings of every descrip- 
tion. The methods of applying it are plainly 
demonstrated by many illustrations and de- 
scriptions. 


Catalog of seed 
flower 
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A New Race of Wrinkled Peas. 





Up to within a few years varieties of the 
round classes of peas were the only ones 
which could be depended on fora first early 
crop. With tne advent of the American Won- 
der a great stride was made in advance as to 
earliness, but in productiveness it fell far be- 
hind. Gradually other early wrinkled sorts 
made their appearance, until this season we 
have a wonderful array of wrinkled varieties 
which in earliness as well as in yield and 
quality leave nothing to be desired. 


Prosperity is the mame of a pea 
now being introduced by Peter Hen- 
derson & Co, and which has’ had 
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very extensive trials last year under the name 
of 1897. Itis a remarkably handsome pea, of 
extra large size, delicious flavor, tender,sweet 
aud productive, but as its introducer states, 
‘*Its chief value lies in its earliness, and 
when we consider that a pea so large and rich 


in flavor as any of the later wrinkled sorts 
can be had three days after the best and ear- 
liest round or hard-shelied variety, its value 


can be readily seen.’’ 

Gradus.—This extra early wrinkled pea, an 
illustration of which is presented herewith, 
closely resembles Prosperity in its general 
features. In various trials it was devlared to 
be ‘‘the most delicious, large, wrinkled pea, 
much earlier than any other wrinkled varie- 
ty, and only three or four days after the best 
stocks of the smail, round, extra earlies, while 
the peas are of superior quality, both in size 
and flavor.’’ The Gradus is offered by W. 
Atlee Burpee & Co, James Vick’s Sons, Hen- 
ry A. Dreer, D. M. Ferry & Co. and others. 

Gregory’s Surprise.—This new pea is like- 
wise presented as ‘‘the earliest of all the 
wrinkled sorts. Its introducers, James J. H. 
Gregory & Sons, claim for it that grown side 
by side with the very earliest of the hard sorts 
it will be found to be earlier than many of 
them, and fully as early as the very earliest 
of the hard peas. The vines are loaded with well 
filled pods not as large as American Wonder 
but far more numerous, while they are ready 
for market days before it. 

Nott’s New Perfection.—Among the dwarf 
wrinkled peas Nott’s Excelsior has long been 
held in high esteem, but this new sort is con- 
sidered a decided improvement over it by its 
introducer, William Henry Maule: ‘‘It is 
quite as early as Excelsior, hardier, more 


















prolific and of finer quality, grows from 14 to 
16 inches high, pods liberally, eath pod con- 
taining six to 10 fine laige peas, remarkably 
sweet and rich of flavor.’’ 

Electric, Duke of Yurk and Ameer are offer- 
ed by Henry A. Dreer as types of wrinkled 
peas, which possess quality, quantity and ear- 
liness, thereby enabling at least three succes- 
sive plantings of peas which have no equals. 
With such a grand list to select from, every 
farmer’s family should be plentifully supplied 
with this delicious vegetable and a trial of 
each kind side by side would furnish an in- 
teresting and instructive field for experimen- 


tation. 
| 

Three Crops in a Greenhouse.—Boston 
greenhouse gardeners often follow the last 
crop of lettuce with a crop of beets and rad- 
ishes. Good radish seed is important. A fa- 
vorite variety.of beets is the Egyptian. The 
seed is started in hotbeds and, transplanted 
into houses about the first of May. Beets are 
set four by eight and radishes ‘one inch apart 
between the beet rows. The care of the beets 
and radishes is very much the same as if 
grown outdoors after the plants are set. Rows 
of cucumbers are often set along the edges of 
the beet and radish beds and trained on trel- 
lises overhead. The cucumbers do not shade 
the other crops much before they are pulled 
and out of the way. 


Non-Patented Device for Killing Plant Lice. 
The man of the house, if he be a smoker, 
ought to expend some of the surplus smoke on 
the plants. If he is permitted to smoke in- 
doors, place his chair in the plant window 
and insist on his blowing the simoke from his 
pipe or cigar among the plants instead of out 
in the room. I have always noticed that in 
homes where the male members of the family 
smoke that house plants are remarkably free 
from vermin. [ am not advocating the use of 
the weed, but simply stating a fact. A friend 
whose husband is required to smoke out, of 
doors, or in the woodshed, has a box arrang- 
ed to hold her plants when it is necessary to 
give them treatment for vermin; in the 
cover of the box is a hole as large around as 
a silver dollar, to which a plug is fitted. The 
man of the house, when called upon for the 
service, takes his place in the woodshed with 
pipe and plant box and 1s required to expend 
a part at least, of his smoke on the plants. 
It is quite amusing to see this ‘‘lord of crea- 
tion’’ with a mouthful of smoke remove the 
plug from the plant box and send the smoke 
among the plants, but as the treatment is 
effectual and he takes the idea somewhat in 
the nature of a good joke, both he and the 
wife are enthusiastic over the plan.—[G. 
gm &. 

The Potato Onion is considered particularly 
adapted to conditions in Virginia and similar 
latitudes. 

Our Share in England’s '97 Purchases of 


corn, 117,000,000 bu, was 79,000,000 bu or near- 
ly 70%. Argentina furnished only 7,000,000 bu. 








Something Every Farmer Needs is a low- 
priced, but strong and durable weeder and 
cultivator that will not clog. The great im- 
provement made in implements of this kind 
in recent years enables D. Y. Hallock of 
York, Pa, to this year place on the market 
a novelty in this line that is nearly perfection 
in ease of work and thoroughness of pulveri- 
zation. Hallork’s Success Anti-Clog weeds 
and pulverizes a strip 12 feet wide and is in 
fact a veritable cyclone weed killer. This 
machine does the work to perfection and yet is 
so cheap as to be within the reach of every 
farmer. We earnestly urge all our readers to 
write the following postal to D. Y. Hallock, 
York, Pa: ‘‘Seeing your ad in American Ag- 
riculturist, please send me descriptive cir- 
culars of your weeding machines, terms to 
agents, etc. Be sure to sigu with your full 
name and postoffice address. The great merit 
of this machine is that it can be used as a 
harrow or cultivator as well as a weeder. If 
employed according to directions given in the 
free circulars, we believe it will more than 
pay fur itself on any crop in one season. One 
of our friends testifies that tLis machine saves 
him at least $100 per yearin labor and that 

‘is drawing it mild.’’ The hints on new 
methods of culture given in Hallock’s circu- 
lars are worthy of every farmer’s attention, 
whether he buys one of these serviceable and 
. Cheap machines or not. , 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
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Before Buying Seeds, you should write a postal for 


Burpee’s 
Farm Annual 
for I SO The Leading American 


Seed Catalogue. 
A handsome new book of 144 pages—tells all about 


The BEST SEEDS that Grow 


‘Twenty-one exclusive Novelties of unusual merit. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations. New flowers painted from nature. 
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Our business grows also. We fill 
Bu rpee’s Seeds Grow more ordeys every Spring than do 
* any other Seedsmen in the world. 

Will you join our army of customers? If so, write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos 
a Zac of market sorts 
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0 nung new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- LT 4) Teoeg si SPP BROS Star, Mo mt. 
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Ours is The Most Complete 
Department Nursery in the U. S. 


Gan supply all yous. wants from Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds to Street Trees at low rates. We publish one 
of the leading Seed, Plant and Tree Catalogues issued 
which will be mailed free. Send for it now, it will save 
-. yOu money. Try us, can refer you to customers in every & 
ga state and territory in the Union. 43 years of square? 

? dealing has made us ent apd os friends far and near. 
F_~kave hundreds of carloa 
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Seeds, 
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SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS, Buite'riinss Roses, 
houses, 1000 acres. STORRS & HARR O., Box204Painesville, 0. | 
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Regu, GARDEN »° FARM MANUAL) 


IS STRICTLY UP TO DATEusese 
«...Everything goad, old and new. 


Over 200 new photographic illustrations. 
Pronounced the Most Unique Seed Catalogue Published. 


if you are a SEED BUYER Write to-day ego mena . FREE 


you can’t afford to be without it. 


Johnson & Stokes, 31777° Piisachshia, Pa.) 




























FROM SUN TO SUN 


the farmer’s work was never done. It isn’tsonow. The “ Planet Jr.” Labor 
Saving Farm tools have reduced his work in ascientific way—left him part of 
the day in which to rest and brought him better returns in the bargain. 
For instance, the ** Planet Jr.”? Double Wheel Hoe will cover as 
much ground as six of the fastest men that ever went intora field. 
It’s.a hoe, & cultivator, a rake and a plow in one. The other Cy 
H ‘Planet Jr.”” Machines are equally efficient, 
equally wonderful. You should read about 
them in the “ Planet Jr.” Book. It’s free, 


Ss. L. ALLEN & CO., 
1107 Market St., Philada. 















































SEEDS TO BURN 


For a period of seventeen years the purchasers of LANDRETH’S SEEDS have been 
protected by our Dated Papers andour BURNINGSYSTEM, which gives your local 
merchant the privilege of burning his stock left over at the end of the season, thus as- 
suring to his customers fresh seeds every year- If your merchant does not keep 


LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 


the United States Mail brings our seed store to every man’s door. We offer Garden 
and Field Seeds ofall the standard sorts and many novelties of merit. 

Send us your address by postal card and we will mail you, free of charge, our Catalogue 
with prices attached. Business founded 178. Address 
DAVIDLA NDRWTE & weno 21 and 23 South ech St. Pong sect enn ts mS 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 
COPYRIGHT, 1888. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—OQne Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
— Thus Jan. '99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to Jannary |. 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1, 1899, 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal util the publishers are noti- 
fied vy jetter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that departinent. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 

2.00 or 8s 4 per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered etter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amonnts less than 81.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 








NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
willat any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


~ FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 12, 1898. 











Onr Year Book and Almanac for 188 is now 
being mailed at the rate of five thousand cop- 
ies per day, in the order that the subscrip- 
tious have been reveived, so that we can con- 
fidently hope to have all orders received to 
date mailed within two weeks. 





A Most Important Conference, 





Our proposition for international effort to 
lift the price of American corn bids fair to 
take detinite form. A conference of federal 
and state departments of agriculture, corn 
growers and representatives of the railroads, 
packing, and other interests, will be held at 
the Great Northern hotel in Chicago next 
Wednesday, February 16, at the call of 
the western edition of American Agri- 
eulturist. We do not know what action 
delegates will be ready to take, but hope the 
conference will adopt a definite plan of cam- 
paigu for proposed corn exposition or devel- 
opment company. We are inclined to believe 
the best pian will-be to inaugurate work with 
a great corn show at Omaha this fall, to be 
foliowed by one at Buffalo next year, as 
previously suggested in our columns. Con- 
gress should provide liberally for the develop- 
ment of the idea. Interest in it is becoming 
pronounced, especially in the great corn belt. 
It looks now as thongh all the leading states, 
railroads and other interests will be ofticially 
represented by capable and prominent men. 

With the encouraging attendance at the con- 
ferenze which now seems probable, an éxcel- 
lent start should be made in the enterprise 
which may mean so much for the permanent 
good in an enlarged market for our great 
American cereal. Plans are being matured 


by which the National Pure Food Association 
and the Chicago Cooking Schovls will con- 
duct a well equipped corn kitcnen on the date 
of the conference. 


This will consist of a free 


EDITORIAL 


demonstration of various palatable foods 
which can be made from corn, and must add 
interest to the deliberations of those having 
at heart the great work on hand. Allin all, 
the conference promises to be representative, 
and the beginning of aggressive action. 





Valuable Corn Products. 





Few people, unless they have given especial 
attention to the subject, are aware of the ex- 
tent to which corn products, food and other- 
wise,are now manufactured and utilized. The 
range covered is wide; articles of food,for me- 
chanical and industrial purposes, for the toilet 
and for personal adornment. Even with this, 
however, the full possibilities of the product 
are but httle appreciated. 

One of the pioneers in exploiting food prod- 
ucts of corn is a Nebraska concern which now 
uses 7000 to 9000 bushels corn per day, giving 
employment to some 300 people, and turning 
out a line of goods for which sale is found in 
many parts of the world. A central Illinois 
milling concern uses 2,000,000 bushels corn a 
year, making corn flour, hominy, hominy grit, 
chops and kindied products, more than one- 
half .of which find sale abroad. Within the 
past two years a judicious effort to cultivate 
the foreign market has resulted in the intro- 
duction abroad of a cattle feed prepared from 
the by-products from other processes of man- 
ufacture, creating a demand which is difticuls 
to supply. The result of careful presentation 
abroad of the merits of this particular product 
is but an evidence of what may be done on a 
large scale by a proper and persistent effort 
to popularize corn and its products in Europe. 
The ingredients of this preparation a few 
years ago were offal or waste by-products, wast- 
ed in process of manufacture of other goods. 

Corn oil is rapidly becoming a staple article 
of cou.merce, the refined a superior table oil, 
quite the equal of the general run of so-called 
olive oils, while the crude product is finding 
a place in the paint, oil and drugtrade. This 
again has been a by-product, but is becoming 
a staple. Maize soap is another product which 
is just beginning to create a market for itself. 
In its preparation corn oi] takes the piace of 
the animal oils generally used, giving a firm, 
smootl and substantial body to the product, 
which secures it a place in the ranks of olive 
oil and glycerin soaps. 

The use of corn flour in blending with 
wheat flour, while not entirely new, is mak- 
ing rapid headway. Where but a limited ner- 
centage of the corn flour is used there is no 
radical chance in the composition of the prod- 
uct for practical purposes, and whether the 
admixture is large or sinall no objection on 
the score of health can be made. 

The proposed Corn Exposition will bring in- 
to prominence before the public all these new 
and manifold corn products in such a way as 
to give an impetus to the more general use of 
the various forms in which the great Amer- 
ican cropis reaching the consumer. 





The campaign of misrepresentation is grow- 
ing hotter and hotter as the hour approaches 
for a vote upon the Hawaiian treaty of annex- 
ation in the United States senate. Aside from 
the moral, patriotic and economic issues in- 
volved,apon which honest men differ so wide- 
ly, the contest bas narrowed down to a fight 
for supremacy on the part of the American sug- 
ar refinery company, better known as the New 
York sugar trust. That outfit is co-operating 
with the Hawaiian sugar trust to secure an- 
nexation, because this means for these trusts 
two great advantages: First, what amounts to 
a practical bonus of 2c per pound on all the Ha- 
waiian sugar imported, which, on the 502,000,- 
000 pounds imported last year, means over 
$10,000,906 annually extra profits to these 
trusts; second, annexation would be the first 
victory in the trust’s fight againstour domes- 
tic sugar industry, a ravid development of 
which threatens the supremacy of both these 
trusts. Moreover, the American sugar grow- 
ers’ society, through which organization the 
farmers of the country under the leadership of 
American Agriculturist were able to defeat 
the sugar trust in the Dingley tariff, is work- 
ing with might and main in the farmers’ be- 
half. In this and other ways,our efforts are bit- 
terly resented by the sugar tiust, which is de- 





termined to continue its monopoly. To do 
this,it must have imported raw sugar for its 
retineries on the coasts, while the beet sugar 
and cane sugar industry, if developed in the 
interior, promises to cut the trust out of its 
market. The way in which the trust has al- 
ready attempted to prevent the erection of 
beet sugar factories in New York state was 
exposed in our last issue. We shall continue 
to fight this octopus without fear or favor. 
The American market for American farmers 
is our wotto and we shall fight it out on this 
line. In acontest between the Hawaiian sug- 
ar trust and the New York sugar trust on the 
one hand, and on the other side the American 
farmer led by American Agriculturist, there 
can be but one result: Final victory for agri- 
culture and our domestic sugar producing in- 


dustry. 
rm 


it is refreshing to see the way in which the 
Five states milk producers’ association per- 
fected its permanent organization at New 
York city, Jan 27-28, as fully reported in 
American Agriculturist last week. The plan 
proposed was substantially that which has 
proved so successful in New England. It is 
representative, and binds together local sec- 
tions through branch unions with the central 
association. The attitude of the milk trust at 
present encourages farmers to complete their 
organization as rapidly as possible. Agent 
Gilmor of the trust intimates that it will have 
its hands full for a year or two to handle the 
city end of the milk business, and is in no 
shape for a contest with the farmers and does 
not wish such. This will give producers a bet- 
ter chance to perfect their organization and 
we hope to see the work rapidly go forward. 
Every milk-producing section that ships milk 
to greater New York should at once organize, 
and for this purpose can obtain blanks, by- 
laws, etc, from the secretary, L. H. S. Martin, 
of Angnsta, Sussex Co, N J. 

I 

To put into plain United States language 
that the average dairyman can understand, 
we state thus the case learnedly set forth by 
Dr Jordan on Page 182 of this issue: This 
cow in three months gave in her milk 57 lbs 
more fat than she consumed. Evidently the 
cow converted into fat part of the sugar, 
starch, tiber, protein, etc, that she consumed. 
That cows can really do this was not before 
known. This may explain why it is that ra- 
tions deficient in fat or oi] may produce milk 
rich in fat. The experiment also shows what 
wonderful and little-understood processes go 
on in the animal system. Only a few weeks 
ago they removed a woman’s stumach and 
she is now weil and thriving, thus complete- 
ly upsetting much of the ‘‘physiology’’ we 
have been taught for years. Assuredly, how 
little is reaily known about the animal econo- 
my! Facts hke these emphasize the marvel 


of life force. 


Sentiment in the west against the annexation 
of Hawaii seems overwhelming. In a run 
through [owa and Nebraska last week we 
found conclusive evidence of this. The 
statement having been made that Iowa cared 
nothing for the beet sugar industry, and is 
willing to sacrifice for Hawaiian annexation, 
we polled the newspapers of the state and 
nearly three-fourths of those heard from 
heartily oppose annexation. these ineluding 





the most influential journals, having the 
largest circulation. 
Harvesting the ice crop in our northern 


states has been vigorously prosecuted the past 
fortnight of sharp frosts. City dealers and 
city consumers should not be the sole beneti- 
ciaries of work of this character. The ice 
house was never more recognized as a val- 


uable adjunct to every well regulated farm. 


Cotton holds dull and weak at six cents at 
northern mills and five cents at country load- 
ing stations, due largely to a fear of au euor- 
mous acreage for 1898. Southern farmers, what 
are you going to do about it? Remember that 
there is money in corn and bacon as_ well as 
cotton. 


To Get Rid of Sheep Ticks.— After much expe- 
rience I find that if sheep are fed sulphur and 
salt regularly they will not be troubled with 
ticks.—[C. .R. Westcott, South Dakota. 




















BASKET AND QUESTION BOX, 


Growth on Oak Posts.—M. J.: The so-called 
growth on the splinters of the oak post are the 
eggs of the common angular winged katydid. 
This insect,which is familiar to almost every- 
one, While a plant feeder during all of its ex- 
istence is seldom abundant enough to do any 
special damage. While it might be well to 
destroy such eggs as are seen no special effort 
is at all necessary.—{L. O.Howard, Entomol- 
ogist U S Dep’t of Agriculture. 





Bermuda Grass.—A. A. is informed that this 
grass is usually propagated by sets or clumps 
made by cutting up its creeping underground 
runners or stolens. It isa very shy bearer of 
seed, hence seed of this grass is scarce and 
high. Frequently the seed is of very slow 
growth but under favorable circumstances 
gives a good catch if the seed is fresh. Upon 
inquiry of several seedsmen we find Vaughan’s 
seed store at 84 Randolph street, Chicago, and 
14 Barclay street, New York, can furnish Ber- 
muda grass seed; also Peter Henderson & Co 
of 35 Cortlandt street, New York city, who 
say they have some unusually good seed of 
the 1897 crop at $1 per lb, or 90c in 10-lb lots 
or more. J. W. Wood & Sons of Richmond, 
Va, also make a specialty of this and other 
southern seed, but do not supply sets of Ber- 
muda grass, though their seed of this grass is 
fine. 





Nut Culture in the Mississippi Valley.—A. 
B., Nodaway Co, Mo: Chestnuts, English 
walnuts and almost all kinds of nuts that suc- 
ceed in the United States can be grown in the 
Mississippi valley. English walnuts as a rule 
do better on high ground than on bottom 
lands, but the nut more promising in this re- 
gion than any other is the pecan. Anyone 
interested in growing nuts should have Ful- 
ler’s Nut Culturist, which treats fully and 
comprehensively on every detail connected 
with this industry. Sold by the Orange Judd 


company, 52 Lafayette place, New York, 
price $1.50 by mail. 
Ensilage Crops.—M. J. L., Broome Co, N 


Y: Although corn is the principal crop used 
for ensilaging in the United States, there are 
many other plants suitable for this purpose. 
The first experiments in this line were made 
on the continent of Europe with sugar beet 
leaves. In this country millet, rye, sorghum, 
oats,peas and other crops have been ensilaged 
with satisfactory results. 





Why Sprouted Potato Seed goes further than 
unsprouted. Sprouted seed goes further from 
the fact that the conditions of growth are 
more favorable in a warm room than in the 
damp, cool soilin the open ground. Every 
eye develops a strong young plant, and when 
transferred to the field makes a rapid growth, 
instead of damping off, or failing to start at 
all, as is frequently the case when fresh cut 
potatoes are planted early, with cold damp 
weather following.—|C. L. Allen. 





The Soil for Market Gardening is bottom 
land, warm, sandy, with yellow subsoil. If 
asked which is the most important essential 
to successful market gardening, I should say 
first, the soil, second brains.—[W. H. Allen, 
Middlesex Co, Mass. 





The Most Profitable Chickens.—I consider 
Leghorns far ahead of any other breed as egg 
producers. They have always proven so in 
my experience. For market fowls I would 
recommend Plymouth Rocks, as by good treat- 
ment they can be made to weigh from five to 
eight pounds at seven months at an expense 
of 35¢ or less at present prices of feed.—[E. B. 
J., Vermont. 


Profitable Advertising.—During the past year 
Ihave placed $15 or more of my advertising 
in American Agriculturist. During the com- 
ing season I shall place all my advertising in 
your papers.—[E. B. Jones, North Hart- 
land, Vt. 


Seedmen are sending out their cat- 
slogs and farmers should study them 
Well. It pays better to buy good seed at high 
Prices than to accept poor seed as a gift.—[G. 
C. Spooner, Windham Co, Ct. 
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Kidney and Bladder Troubles Quickly Cured. 





You May Have a Sample Bottle of 
Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 


Men and women doctor their troubles so 
often without benefit that they get discour- 
aged and skeptical. In most such cases seri- 
ous mistakes are made in doctoring and in not 
knowing what our trouble is or what makes 
us sick. The unmistakable evidences of kid- 
ney trouble are pain or dull ache in the back, 
too frequent desire to pass water, scanty sup- 
ply, smarting irritation. As kidney disease 
advances, the face locks sallow or pale, puffs 
or dark circles under the eyes, the feet swell 
and sometimes the heart acts badly. Should 
further evidence be needed to find out the 
cause of sickness, then set urine aside for 
twenty-four hours; if there is a sediment or 
settling it is also convincing proof that our 
kidneys and bladder need doctoring. A fact 
often overlooked is that women suffer as much 
from kidney and bladder trouble as men do. 

Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the discovery 
of the eminent physician and scientist and is 
not recommended for everything, but will be 
found just what is needed in cases of kidney 


the Great Discovery, 
Sent Free by Mail. 


and bladder disorders or troubles due to weak 
kidneys, such as catarrh of the bladder, grav- 
el, rneumatism and Bright’s disease, which is 
the worst form of kidney trouble. It corrects 
inability to hold urine and smarting in pass- 
ing it, and promptly overcomes that unpleas- 
ant necessity of being compelled to get up 
many times during the night. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
this great remedy is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures. Sold by 
druggists, price fifty cents and one dollar. 
So universally successful is Swamp-Root in 
quickly curing even the most distressing 
cases, that to prove its wonderful merit you 
may have a sample bottle and a book of valu- 
able information, both sent absvlutely free by 
mail, upon receipt of three two-cent stamps 
to cover cost of postage on the bottle. Mention 
American Agriculturist and send your ad- 
dress to Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 
This generous offer appearing in this paper is 
a guarantee of genuineness. 











WE no A yen supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent oo of poy i gh 
rden” for rovide ey 
apply by letter FREE a give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 19 cents (mentee) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains engravings of 
—_ and plants, vey new, and these are 
lemented by 6 full size colored plates 

of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON:Co. 





35337 CORTLANDT StNEW YORK 





grow paying crops because they’re 


fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1888 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


THE 
comer. SPRAYERS 
$2 to $4 . 


Beat them all. Don’t buy till you see them. Cata. 
free. Write to-day. H. B. RUSLER, Johnstown, 0. 

























E. Walter, LeRaysville, Pa., astonished the world 
by growing 250 bushels Salzer’s corn; J. Breider, 
Mishicott, Wis., 173 bush. barley, and P. Sinnot, 
Randalia, Iowa, by growing 196 bush. Sailzer’s oats 
E racre. If you doubt, writethem. We wish to gain 
50,000 new customers, hence will send on trial 
10 DOLLARS WORTH FOR 10c. 

Il pkgs of rare farm seeds, Hog Pea, Sand Vetch, 
“40c. Wheat,’ Sheep Rape, Jerusalem Corn, ete., in- 5 
cluding ourmammoth Seed Catalogue, telling all WY 
about the $400 gold prizes for best n our 
new marvelous cornu and oats, “Prodigies,” 
also sample of same, all mailed you upon 
receipt of but l0c. postage, positively 
worth $10, to get a start. 100,000 bbls. 
35 pk 1 ae ay 
pkgs. earliest vegetable 
ds, $1.00, 













Please 
send this 
adv. along. 





are simply “‘not in it.”’ 
To introduce the Best Michigan 
hern Grown New Land Seed 
conn vorm, Garden and Flower 
eeds everywhere, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


00.000 Packets of choice 
"You Veqeennie and Flower Seed. 
—_ on @ pos card gets m 
: Book trom a you may ree 
2224 ree — ow of = for 
an entire garden. Wei e to-da 


HARRY Ni. HAMMOND, 


Seed a Box 21 








BETSCHER’S BULBS& PLANTS 


: Fine oo ENA A ori Sh.24ue. BAROAIN' =... 


* French Cannas or 2 fine Gloxinas , 

H Roses or Carnations or Petunias or Geraniums.. ..25c. 

6 New Novelty or 8 Choice Curyeonthe 2c. 

8 Fine Tuberoses or 2 fine or --25€. 

12 New Strawberry; Wm.Belt or lyde« or Brandy wine25c 
For lic. and the names of your ey loving friends 
we will mail 12 "Se choice G Send for our cata- 
logue to-day. BETSCHER BROS., "GAMAL DOVER, GHIG. 

Ours do. For proof, 


EDS see our catalogue, 


Pages1land2. It tells all about Seeds and How to 
make them pay. A Certificate for 
50 CENTS’ WORTH OF FREE SEEDS 
in every catalogue. Send for it. 
Heman Glass, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


20 Packets Exceedingly Choice Seed, 25 Cents. 


Including oF clamen, Cineraria, Odenehiate, Gloxinia, 
Primula, and 15 other high priced kinds. 20 Packets 
most populsr. summer flower, 10 cen 

RICHTER & WERDER, Seed Growers 
Lock Box 72, Jamaica, N. ¥. 





That “grow” do not 
PAY TO GROW. 
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New York State Grange. 





The 25th aunuai session of the state g-ange 
opened with warm hearts within, but with zero 
weather without the place of assembly. In 
fact, many were blockaded by the terrific 
sturm so they arrived on the second day of the 
session. But business was steadily ground 
out during the week aud much accomplished 
forthe good of the order, our country and 
mankind. 

THE NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS. 


Master, E. B. Norris of Sodus, Wayne Co. 
Overseer, Rev A. M. Child, Black River, 
Jefferson Co. 
Lecturer, E. P. Cole, Ovid, Seneca Co. 
Steward, W.W. Ware, Stafford, Genesee Co. 
Ass’t steward, F. O. Berry, Madison Co. 
Chaplain, Rev T. D. Jester, Dutchess Co. 
Treasurer, P. A. Welling, Haunibal, Oswe- 
go Co. 
ones. H. H. Goff, Spencerport, Monroe 
So 


Gatekeeper, M. J. Harding, Steuben Co. 

Pomona, Mrs W. W. Streever, Saratoga Co. 

Flora, Mrs E. 8S. Roberts, Syracuse, Onon- 
daga Co. 

Ceres, Mrs Adam Casler, Herkimer Co. 

Lady ass’t steward, Mrs S. N. Judd, St 
Lawrence Co. 

Executive committee, Ira Sharp, Lowville, 
Lewis Co. , 

E. B. NORRIS OF SODUS, WAYNE CO, 
has been overseer of the state grange for two 
terms. He has also been master of his home 
organization for terms aggregating 12 years. 
He has been active in politics,and at one time 
(1890) represented his county in the state as- 
sembly. His home farm at Sodus, where he re- 
sides,consists of 300 acres of fertile soil largely 
devuted to fruit culture. Brother Norris is a 
member of the firm of Case, Norris & Co,grow- 
ers of and dealers in fruits,in which they have 
an immense business, last year handling over 
100,000 bbls of apples alone. Mr Norris is also 
a breeder of thoroughbred cattle and swine. 
ONE OF THE FEATURES OF THE SESSION 


was the reception of Onondaga Patrons, over 
200 marching into the hall in procession. A 
beautiful silken banner had been offered by 
the Syracuse Standard to the grange turning 
out the greatest percentage of membership; it 
was awarded to Fayetteville grange, No 610, 
96 % of whose members were in attendance. A 
beautiful floral basket was presented on behalf 
of the Onondaga Co grange children to Worthy 
Master Hale by Sister E. S. Roberts of Syr- 
acuse,which was accepted in a short and feel- 
ing speech. Miss Susan B. Anthony was in- 
troduced and made one of her characteristic 
speeches to the great delight of the assembled 
Patrons. The public welcome meeting Tues- 
day evening was an enjoyable success. Hon 
J.E.Newell welcomed the Patrons to the city, 
to which response was made by Master O. H. 
Hale. An address followed by Prof A. S. 
Downing, Chaplain and Rev A. M. Child and 
Judge P. B. McLennan of the State and the 
Roads. 

“MASTER O. H. HALE’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
was well received. He believed the past 
ear hus been a pleasant one and while the 
amiliar faces of some were not present their 
able counsel would be missed. The wave 
of prosperity so earnestly looked for has not 
overwhelmad us, but the bright glimmer of 
the rising sun of ape! is dawning upon 
us. We believe the darkest hour is past, that 
soon the morning sun will dispel the dark- 
ness that has hung so long like a funeral pall 
over our entire country. Much depends upon 
us as agriculturists in hastening the good time 
coming. We must plan wisely and well; we 
must remove every obstacle that will hinder 
the on-rolling car of prosperity. No new cre- 
ation of commissions or offices, no increase of 
official salaries, no“increase in the burden of 
taxation that rests so heavily and unequally 
upon us, nay more, we should anon that 
official salaries and the expenses of the gov- 
ernment be reduced to correspond with pres- 
ent incomes from our farms, and having thus 
demanded, we must unitedly stand together 
and enforce our just demands. 

We need not expect any great increase in 
prices of our farm products. Steam has al- 
most annihilated distance, thus bringing us 


into competition with the whole world. New 
York, Boston or Chicago no longer control 
prices, but London and Liverpool. If we 


alone could have the benefit ot labor-saving im- 
plements that would perform the work of 
many men, we could compete with the cheap 
labor of the world, but to-day these labor-sav- 
ing implements are at work in Russia, Argen- 
tine Republic and Egypt. With the aid of 
these labor-saving machines added to the 
cheap labor of these countries, a condition 
confronts us that demands our most serious, 


PATRONS 





JONATHAN WYCKOFF, NAVARINO, N Y, 


has been a Patron over 16 years and has been 
master of the Pomona and _ subordinate 
grange. Born at Navarino in 1846, has always 
been a farmer. Was supervisor of the town 
of Onondaga in 1884 and ’85 and in 1891 was 
sent to Washington as a delegate to represent 
the New York state tobacco growers’ ass’n 
before the ways and means committee that 
formulated the McKinley bill. In 1893 and 
’94, represented the 2d Onondaga district 
in the state assembly, in °94 was chairman of 
the committee on agriculture, ’96 chairman of 
the legislative committee uf the state grange 
and the past three years has been chairman of 
the legislative committee of the New York 
state central organization of co-operative fire 
insurance conipanies. 


careful and intelligent consideration. The 
present advance in prices of some of our ag- 
ricultural products can be but temporary and 
with these restored to a normal condition, we 
shall be unable to ignore the unchangeable law 
of supply and demand in fixing prices, and 
law-making bodies cannot permanently con- 
trol them. 

To better present conditions we must de- 
mand rigid economy in all departments, town, 
county, state and nation, as well as individ- 
ually. We must apply better business princi- 
pies in all the various lines of our work; as 
dairymeu we must cease keeping cows for 
their company, discard every animal that does 
not show by a careful test a balance to her 
credit. We must stop the tremendous waste 
of fertility going on upon our farms. The 

ower to remove the evils and lessen the bur- 

ens of which we complain are in our own 
hands if we but use it, and without our aid 
and co-operation, there is no power on earth 
or in heaven that can do it for us. Weare 
not weak and helpless; we are so only be- 
cause we do not use. the means we already 
have. The time has arrived when our 
order should exert an influence 
economic questions of the 
mensurate with the intelligence, wealth and 
numbers it represents. We should be the 
leaders and not the cringing tools of other 
classes. We must make our wants plainly 
known. Itis not enough that we meet in 
pleasant gatherings, pass a few resolutions 
that remain unheeded by our representatives, 
and return to our homes to grumble and re- 
peat the same process year after year. For- 
ward, march, should be our watchword. The 
world moves onward 2ud if we do not wish to 
be left in the rear, we aust move with it. 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT 
showed receipts of $14,551, disbursements 
11,703, balance 2848,which with 5942 on depos- 
it makes a total of $8790 cash on hand. 
SECRETARY GOFF’S REPORT 


showed a total membership to date slightly in 
excess of the membership reported in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist last week. His report was 
an admirable paper reviewing the events of the 
25 years, the obstacles to progress, the temp- 
tations to error and the pitfalls set by politi- 
cians, cranks and schemers to catch the order 
and use it for unworthy purposes. Mr Goff 
paid a fine tribute tothe level-headed men 
and women who have withstood all attempts 
to pervert the order from its set sourse and 
aim, the education and uplifting of the rural 
populace. Other officers’ reports were gener- 
ally admirable documents. 

The most important committee report sub- 
mitted was that of the special committee on 
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assessment and taxation, which was in part 
as follows: The unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs is-mainly in the non-enforcement of 
our present laws, rather than in the laws 
themselves. There is such a diversity of inter- 
ests that it is difficult to get a tax law satis- 
factory to all. Under a radical change in our 
present system, agricultural interests would 
be apt to suffer, as most farm property is in 
sight and easily found. The exemption of per- 
sonal property from assessment to the amount 
of the owner’s indebtedness is made the pre- 
text for escape of a very large prouportion of 
personal property, while the owner of mort- 
gaged real estate has no exemption. This is 
unjust and unfair. If this provision were 
repealed, it would result in a large increase 
of property on the assessment roll and lessen 
the burden of the mortgaged land owner. The 
state board of tax commissioners have, during 
the past year, made an earnest effort to secure 
more uniform assessment of real estate, and 
to gev more personal property on the rolls. 
The result of their work has been to keep the 
assessed value of real éstate in the rural dis- 
tricts higher than the depressed condition of 
agriculture will warrant. They have increased 
the amount of personal property on the rolls, 
but the increase is mainly in villages and on 
farms and not in the cities, where most of thé 
personal property is owned. The personal 
property of the farmer has been taxed, while 
oe the city resident has not been assessed 
at all. 

The principal railroad companies are mak- 
ing a fight to get a lower assessment of rail- 
road lines, claiming that their real estate 
should not be assessed for more than the cost 
of the land and that of constructing the road 
at the present time, paying no attention to 
its bulk of business or mortgaged indebted- 
ness. In some counties, the reduction amounts 
to an enormous sum. We are in favor of 
an amendment to our — tax law defin- 
ing clearly how the value of railroad property 
shall be determined by assessors. Resolved, 
that we demand of the state board of tax com- 
missioners a better enforcement of the assess- 
ment laws relating to personal property in the 
large villages and cities of the state. Resolv- 
ed, that we are in favor of an amendment of 
the present tax law of the state repealing that 
provision whereby the owner of personal 
property is exempt from taxation to the 
amount of indebtedness. The reading of the 
committee’s report called up. lively discus- 
sion, several vigorous speeches being made in 
favor of the exemption of the mortgaged part 
of real estate from assessment. The subject 
was then made a special order for Friday’s 
session. 

The report.of the committee on education 
was adopted. It advocated the teaching of 
the rinciples of agriculture in country 
schools, the maintenance and use of the 
grange library and everyday chemistry in 
the preparation of foods. The report closed 
thus: We are often trying to separate intel- 
lect from labor. We want one man to be al- 
ways thinking and another always working. 
We call one man a gentleman and the other a 
laborer, whereas the laborer ought to be 
thinking and the thinker ought often to be 
working. Both should be gentlemen in the 
best sense of the word. It is ouly by labor 
that thought can be made happy and there 
should be less pride in the peculiarity of em- 
ployment and more in the excellence of 
achievement. 

The committee on good of the order recom- 
mended the extension of rural mail delivery, 
transfer of canals to national control], bien- 
nial sessions of the state legislature, postal 
savings banks and a reduction of state grange 
expenses, The special committee appointed 
at the co-operative council held in Syracuse 
last June for the purpose of revising the St 
John plan for co-operative marketing present- 
ed a scholarly report. This will appear in 
next week’s American Agriculturist. 

The report on assessment and taxation 
consisted of many resolutions, some reported 
adversely and others favorably. The report 
was acted upon by sections and adopted ex- 
cept the approval of the Ives bill now before 
the legislature. The grange demands abate- 
ment of all laws tending toward the exemp- 
tion of personal preperty from taxation. The 
committee on political dutiés advised the par- 
ticipation in political affairs, especially at- 
tendance on the primaries, rather than stay at 
home and grumble at results. In the report 
on the township school system the grange 
goes on record as opposed to any change and 
suggests that some of the school fads of these 
later days be first done away with. A reso- 
lution asking for less education at normal 
schools at the state’s expense was promptly 
voted down, as was another calling for sal- 
aried school trustees. 

The committee on legislation favured a re- 
duction in the pay of members of the legisla- 














ture to $6 a day and mileage, abolition of 
spring town meetings, cpposition to further 
appropriations of money for canal improve- 
ment, favoring a two cents a mile rate on all 
railroads in the state, requiring the owners of 
traction engines to give bonds against loss by 
fire to buildings and bridges, favoring the bill 
for the inspection of paris green, favoring a 
primary election law, appropriation of au ad- 
ditional] $5000 for farmers’ institute work, ap- 
propiiation of $50,000 for beet sugar industry. 
All were adopted except the two last. Other 
committee reports and resolutions will be 
rinted next week. The degree of Flora was 
veautifully conferred on 94 candidates by Past 
Master Gifford and Flora Mrs Roberts. New 
ofiicers were finally installed. The 25th an- 
nual session was one of the pleasantest and 
most profitable ever held. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 








Osceola, Tioga Co, Feb 7—The potato crop 
in this section was light and poor. A few 
sales are being made at 65c per bu. Oats are 
25c, huckwheat 60c per 100 lbs. Hay is $4 tu 7 
per ton. 


State Agr’l Board Not Dissolved—For two 
years there bas been talk of dissolving this 
board because of the organization of the state 
agricultural department with its several bu- 
reaus. At the annual meeting at Harrisburg, 
however, it was decided to continue “the so- 
ciety, as it is a great help in conducting insti- 
tutes and in keeping the agricultural depart- 
ment of the state in touch with the farmers. 
The organization will be continued at least 
another year with the following officers: Pres, 
the governor ex-ofhvio; vice-pres, Jason Sex- 
ton, B. B. McClure, W. B. Powell: sec, 
Thomas J. Edge; executive com, D. H. Hast- 
ings. J. A. Woodward, L. Piolett, W. A. 
Gardner, John McDowell, M. N. Clark, M. 

Rodgers, J. K. Murray, T. J. Edge. 

Lancaster Co Sugar Beets—Last spring Sen- 
ator John H. Landis distributed sugar beet 
seed throughout the county for atest of the 
adaptability of the soil. The analysis shows 
that the Lancaster county beets have an aver- 
age of 14.564 % of sugar and 81.84 % of pur- 
ity. This shows that the beets are richer in 
sugar and havea higher per cent ot purity 
than those grown in the famous Chino valley, 
California. Mr Landis says it is certain that 
a large refinery will be started in the near fu- 
ture in this or one of the adjoining counties, 
and the locality that makes the first start in 
the raising of sugur beets will get it. 

Orwell, Bradford Co, Feb 7—Urwell is the 
banner potato district of Bradford county and 
N. N. Elsbree has the banner crop. From 
seven acres he secured nearly 1400%bu. Oth- 
ers promiuent in the list of growers are N. C. 
Cleveland, J. F. Jillson, F. C. Robertson, 
D. D. Jones, J. I. Eastman & Sons, 8. A. 
Chaffee & Sons and J. C. Cleveland, with 
crops varying from 1000 to nearly 2000 bu. The 
price at station is 60c and 50 % of the crop is 
marketed. Buckwheat was a very large crop. 
L. B. Sexton had 13 acres which averaged 37 
bu per acre. A large percentage of the crop is 
stillin growers’ hands. Hauling ice, logs, 
wood and produce is now in order. C. O. 
Wood, the able and very gentlemanly repre- 
sentative of American Agriculturist, recently 
made a canvass of this township. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Feb 7—Horave 
Seamans, whose large farm barn was burned 
some time ago with all of its contents, has re- 
built on a still larger and improved plan. Mr 
Seamans is a progressive farmer and market 
gardener. Local farmers were glad to see the 


face of our old friend and former institute. 


leader, Prof John L. Stone, in a late pumber 
of American Agriculturist. They wish him 
much success in his present position. Pota- 
toes have a little upward tendency, price at 
present about 80c. <A farmers’ institute was 
held at Mill City this county, Jan 31 and Feb 
1.—[W. E. Mauchester. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 




















Qim 
and | 
Draught-Power 


are the net results of feeding 
The H-O Co.’s 


HORSE FEED 


Brood mares thrive upon it, and 
their colts are well advanced in nerve, bone and muscle. 
Send for literature. 


THE H-O COMPANY, New York City.: 
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but have sold direct to the con- 
. sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 
dealer's profits. Ship any- 
where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 











118 styles of Vehicles, SS a ne 
55 styles of Harness. ewe | = 
Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- 
ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 
No. 207. Farm Harness. Price, $23.70. Wagons. Send for large, free No.214. Price, with curtains, lamps, storm apron, 
As good as sells for $30.00. Catalogue of all our styles. fenders and pole, $65. As good as sella for $90. 


Top Buggies, $36 to $70. r ey WIN 
, KY" 404 
ettes, Spring-Road and Milk ~ — : 
ELKHART cargisce AND HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y ELKHART, IND. 
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s a 2-horse Chilled 
this 8-ft. steel mill ; guar-] Plew, Turns furrow 14 
danteed easiest runningjinches. 11 sizes chilled This 2-horse Cultiva-] Cultivator, plain, with 
Ja strongest made; pump-jplows. The all-steel|cuts 6-ft., has 12 16-in.]tor, made of best ma-{5 steel reversible shovels, 
ding and power mills, 8 tojplow in picture cuts 12jdises. Ws. 3501bs. Price.[terial,with shields, neck-{giving two wearing edges 
716-ft.; alsotanks,pumps,jinches. Made of best]/#®15.40, 5 othersizes,jyoke and doubletrees,|Spreads to 33-in. oat 


AAAAA 


buys this Steel Beam} 






dpipe # all pumping sup-|matertals; warranted] A 16-tooth Sozinge steel wheels. useful one-horse Cal- 
plies. We furnish com-jto scour in any seil.| row—price, $8.75. All tivator made, We 
plete outfits. Prices all] Price, $9.80. other sizes at redueed have 30 different styles 
reduced, Catalog free.| 50 sizes and styles stee]] prices;also wood « steel \. hee! Rid-jand kinds toselect from 








Seeders—all kinds, 


Don’t fail to send for it. [plows to select from. frame smoothing harrow.{ ing Caltivator, only $18. ; 
Send for free 208-page Spring Agricultural Catalogue; 
MARVIN SMITE CoeO., DGG .« Ciimtonm St., Chi xii. 
PIA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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ASPINWALL 
OTT MA4 
Potato Machinery APG Without an Equal. 


The line embraces Potato Cutters, Weeders, Two and Four Row Sprayers, Potato Diggers and Sorters. 
Every Machine the Best that Long Experience, 
“ : Mechanical Skili and Good Material can Make. 
he use oi this line of machinery brings the cost of producing 
a potato crop to the minimum. Send for FREE illustrated Aspinwall Mfg. Go. 
catalogue. Herein are embodied the secrets of Potato Success. GO Sabin St. Jackson, Mich. 





And full line of 



















ACENTS WANTED 








Illus. To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
a SENT @) TRIAL. N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 
M tag ht ne pang ae smalttin n, New Jersey, 

ention this paper. DUANE H. NASH, Sole mm f Pes and 38's0° Canal St., Chicago. 






SHER 


alata: 







For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in-one operation. 

Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible, 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
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Westfall, Pike Co, Feb 7—Ice has been har- 
vested. A great many railroad ties have been 
cut near Milford; also some telephone poles. 
Fifty foot chestnut poles are said to be worth 
$5. Charles Marvin has erected a windmill 
for his new driven well. J. M. Aldrich is 
yleased with his second year’s use of bis silo. 

hey are something of a novelty in this county. 


Want a Tramp Law—The farmers of Ches- 
ter county have a well-organized county insti- 
tute where they meet once a month or oftener 
to compare views and make suggestions. At a 
recent meeting the discussions took a wide 
range and hung longest upon a proposed law 
that will insure the general suppression of 
tramps. Itis proposed to effect this by the 
construction of whipping posts and pillories 
in every township, giving to the justice of the 
peace the right to dispose of allcases.. At the 
present time there is in effect a tramp Jaw 
in the state, but farmers are afraid to. appear 
or even make complaint against the vagrants, 
through fear of incendiarism. There is little 
doubt but that the Chester nee | represent- 
atives will be asked to present a bill for the 
passage of such an act at the next session of 
the state legislature. 


NEW YORK. 


Chautauqua Chautauqua Co p, Feb 7— 
John W. Hooker has bought the George Pat- 
terson farm for $1050. Andrew Hopkins will 
run A. A. Stevens’s big dairy farm. Butter is 
selling at 18 to 20e per lb. Eggs are léc. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co, Feb 8—Hay is be- 
ing pressed and sold as fast as possible at 
from $6 to 8 per ton delivered at nearest sta- 
tion. Good butter 20c per lb, eggs 22c per 
doz. milk 84c percan. The Mandeville farm 
of 80 acres has been sold for $3500. The new- 
ly elected officers of Schuyler county agricul- 
tural society are: President, James P Frost, 
Montour Falls; vice-pres, M H Hewitt, Cath- 
arine; sec, B L Piper, Watkins; treas, Frank 
Fero, Watkins. 

Columbus, Chenango Co, Feb 8—David 
Parsiow has rented Perry Fink’s place in 
Sherburne and will move there March 1. Egan 
Bros have taken Fitch Bryan’s place. An- 
derson Borg bas taken E C Bryan’s place. 
Our blacksmith, George Wilcox, has rented a 
sop in the town of Plymouth and will move 
there. John Cambpell has bought William 
Alverson’s place, consideration about $3000. 
Charles Jennings has bought Mrs Miles Bron- 
son’s farm. 

Dutchess Co q—At Stamford, the tax rate is 

7.60 per 1000. It is said that there are more 
farms for sale and rent than usual. The Dr 
I. M. Hunting farm and one of the Gilbert 
Cooper farms are for sale. Farmers here 
think that it would be more advantageous if 
the legislature would appropriate more money 
for roads and less for the canal.——At East 
Fishkill, a schoolhouse on West Mountain 
and Peter Lockwood’s barn were burned re- 
cently. Miss Rita Gildersleeve has built a 
new hennery. 

Franklin Co (0—At East Constable, farmers 
are cutting wood and ice. Recently R. C. 
Wilson of this town and Mr Johnson of Cha- 
teaugay shipped:a car of potatoes, paying 65c 

er bu. The butter factory ice-house is full. 
fi. H. Wright, S. Beebe and W. P. Hutchins 
state that their hens are laying well. Few 
marketable potatoes remain.——At Malone, 
hay is plentiful and stock winters well. Cat- 
tle scarce, many carloads having been shipped 
to points west of Chicago to be fed. Farmers 
are better off financially than for years. 


Hannibal, Oswego Co, Feb 8—Farmers are 
getting out wood. There is asteam sawmill 
here getting out lumber for several new barns. 
Much tobacco is 6n hand in good condition. 
About half of the potatoes have been sold at 
from 65 tu 70c. Cows are bringing a good 

rice. There isa new berry basket factory 

ere and farmers are selling logs there. The 
factory is making a new and cheap bhasket. 
At South Hannibal there is considerable talk 
of a beet - factory. Roads arein a poor 
condition. here have been no tobacco buy- 
ers through here yet. The grange is in good 
condition aud has about 200 members. It has 
taken in 75 new ones in the past year. Farm- 
ers’ institutes have been held at four places in 
Oswego county, Mexico, Sandy Creek, Fulton 
and Hannibal. At this place there was a daily 
attendance of 300. The speakers were T. B. 
Terry, BR. E. Pierce, H. E. Cook,Charles Eno, 
J. E. Rice and Miss Adell Albring. The meet- 
ings gave the farmers good satisfaction both 
here and in Fulton. 


Morris, Otsego Co, Feb7—On Jan 27 oc- 
3 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


curred the first farmers’ institute ever held in 
Morris. It was a stormy, cold day and al- 
though the morning session opened with but 
50 present,in the afternoon the attendance had 
increased to 200 and the evening session saw 
the hall crowded. The conductors expressed 
themselves as much pleased with the large 
attendance and the enthusiasm evinced. They 


said they had held but few as large institutes: 


this winter. A R Eastman of Waterville op- 
ened the first session with some interesting 
remarks on The era of the new agriculture. 
Mr Eastinan is a most entertaining speaker 


and was given the closest attention. A fine 


address in the morning was that of Prof Cav- 
anaugh of Cornell. His subject was Acid or 
sour soils. F L Mills read an interesting pa- 
per on The soil we till, which was’ frequently 
quoted from by the other speakers. The af- 
ternoon session opened with a question box. 
Prof Cavanaugh then spoke on Soil fer fer- 
tility. This was followed by an address by 
Mr Eastman on The value of the corn crop in 
central New York. Several questions were 
answered in the evening by Mr Eastman. 
The main address of this session was by H b 
Cook of Denmark on Seeking a trail. This 
pertained to milk and how to test it. The 
evening’s program was Interspersed with sev- 
eral songs. Farmers are now harvesting ice, 
which is of fine quality. People of this vicin- 
ity were much shocked to hear of the suicide 
of James Stanhouse, a prosperous and much 
esteemed farmer living a few miles from this 
place. Mr Stanhouse had been in poor health. 
This is an old-fashioned winter with plenty 
of snow. Some hill roads are nearly impas- 
sable. 

Perth, Fulton Co, Feb 7—John Gillslider 
is looking after the interests of the farmers by 
getting subscribers for the American Agricul- 
turist. It is one of the best papers for the 
farmers. The tax rate this year is 55c on 
$100. Farmers have ice-houses filled and are 
getting up firewooid. 


Rensselaer Co O—At Pittstown, many farm- 
ers are baling hay for the Troy market. Bal- 
ed hay selling better than loose. Straw moves 
slowly at $5 at the presses on the Fitchburg 
railroad. Sherman W. Belding has rented his 
farm to Isaac Loman. §S. L. Cushman has 
rented the Perry farm that he bought last 
spring to W. C. Chapman & Son. L. Prebble 
will return to Hoosick after working Calvin 
Gardner’s farm for six years. Peter Campbell 
will work the farm this season. There is 
some talk of acheese and butter factury in 
the west part of the town.——At Hoosick, 
sheep are wintering well. Arnold Center has 
one of the finest flocks in town. They are 
Delaine Merinos and he has rams weighing 
200 lbs and ewes weighing 150. The former 
clip 20 to 27 lbs and the Jaster 12 to 15 on fine 
41n wool. Edward Casey, 70 years old, has 
ent six cords of wood this winter. Matthew 
Daley is potato king here. He raised 400 bbls, 
averaging 75 bbls to the acre. He is a farmer 
of the old school. Walter Groesbeck is cut- 
ting off his wood ltot.——At Grafton, hay 
holds out well and stock is looking well. Ice 
10 to 13 in has been housed. Rye looks well. 
J. H. Hakes hasa fine flock of Buff Leg- 
horns, about 80 from last spring’s sittings. 
He recently had 26cows dehorned. Cream is 
sent to the butter factory at Eagle Mills. 


Saratoga Co O—At Burnt Hills, apples are 
about sold out. Few have potatoes to sell. 
They bring $2.25 per bbl. Cows at auction 
bring 30 to 40.——At Northumberland, the 
Saratoga creamery paid patrons 2ic for Dec 
butter. Light pork is worth 5 per 100 Ibs. 
— are filling ice-houses and drawing 
wood. 


Summit, Schoharie Co, Feb 8—Farmers 
have been busy drawing feed, logs and wood. 
J W Vaughn, Nathan Vaughn and F R_ Stew- 
art have putin theirice. The Jefferson co- 
operative creamery company is laying the 
foundation for a skimming station near 
Rowe’s sawmill. One is being built at North 
Harpersfiela. Fodderis plentiful. Cows are 
selling at $30 to 40 per head. Edson E Wood 
has some fine horses brought from lowa. He 
has sold quite a number. He sold aspan of 
mules for 200. He has a erack team of road 
horses. They are Hambletonians and fine 
steppers. 


CANADA, 





Lawrenceville, Peace River, Feb 7—Last 
season was very hot and dry with grasshop- 
pers quite plentiful. ° In consequence crops 
were but medium. On the upper portions of 
this river rains were plentiful and crops 
were very heavy. Plowing continued until 
Oct 20, when the ground froze up. Naviga- 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS! 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of Jan- 
uary, was as follows: 











January 1, 87,200 copies 





8, 88,300 > 

15, 86,300 ad 
22, 90,100 vad 
29, 90,100 > 
Total, 442,000 « 


J 

the month, 88,400 Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
ean afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 
ecece ceces seceeee 
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tion closed the middle of November. Fur is 
moderately plentiful. No gold excitement in 
this region. No one here knows’ whence 
the reports originated of immense gold dis- 
coveries along the Peace and its tributaries. 
This would be the best way for an overland 
route to the Klondike, three-fourths of the 
distance through a region in every way fitted 
for agriculture and stock raising. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Suffolk Co, Feb 8—Snow is about 
15 in on the Jevel and is badly drifted. There 
is a prospect of activity in real estate the 
coming spring. Roads are not ina passable 
condition as yet on account of snow drifts. 
There is a telephone station here now and 
farmers find it a great convenience. Potatoes 
are very scarce and prices rule high. Cows 
are in good demand. Butter is 28 per Ib, 
eggs 22c per doz. The farmers’ club has or- 
dered fertilizers for the coming year, and is 
discussing at the meetings the feasibility of 
starting acreamery. The raising of pickles 
has nut proved as profitable as it was some 
years ago and a less acreage will he planted 
the coming year. There appears to be more 
money in a crop of potatoes. 

















NEW JERSEY. 


Franklin, Somerset Co Feb 7—Genuine winter 


weather prevails. The freezing and thawing of 
last month was very hard on grass and grain. 
Some fields of clover are badly frozen out. 
Grain looking very well except some sown 
late,and a few fields that have turned yellow. 
Stock is looking well with plenty of rough 
fodder. Milch cows are high, $25 to 50 for 

ood ones. Hay is selling for 5 to 10,eggs 25c, 

utter 22c, wheat 90c, rve 45c, corn 35c, oats 
25c, clover seed 4 per 60 lbs. 

Interest in Fertilizers—Bulletin 124 of the 
New Jersey station devoted to the analysis of 
fertilizers shows that 285 samples of complete 
fertilizers were analyzed during 1897 and in ad- 
dition 35 of ground bon@and 36 of miscella- 
neous. Statistics show that the consumption 
of fertilizers during 1896 was larger than in 
any otner previous year. This partly explains 
the cause of so many brands being upon the 
market, but as previonsly pointed out, the 
number of brands is in itself no indication of 
a greater or more profitable use of fertilizers. 
Analyses of ’97 do not reveal any attempt at 
fraud and show a commendable uniformity. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


How the Milk Business of 
Greater New York is Going, 


Unless the spearman takes a hand, 
the big fish (or trust) will swallow 
the others. 
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Farmers are annually taking direct advantage 
of the suggestion of the station concerning tke 
methods of purchasing fertilizers. Progress in 
this line, however, is confined largely to mar- 
ket gardening and fruit growing sections and 
where the more intensive forms of cultivation 
are employed. The station insists, whatever 
method of purchasing is adopted,that the con- 
sumer should carefully consider the condi- 
tions of the market, make up his order early 
and by combining with others purchase for 
cash in considerable quantities, whereby he 
will get much: better quotations than those 
who tay at the busy season of the year in 
small lots or on credit. It pays quite as well 
to use good business methods in the purchase 
of fertilizers as in the sale of products. 





Progress in Earnest. 


A spirit of confidence and a determination 
to unite in the Five States’ milk producers’ 
association now prevails among the farmers 
everywhere who ship to Greater New York. 
Several meetings are being held this week to 
perfect local sections and branch unions of the 
central association. The plan of campaign as 
adopted at the meeting in New York, Jan 
27-28, and fully outlined in American Agri- 
culturist last week, meets with general favor. 
The secretary, L. H. 8S. Martin of Augusta, 
Sussex Co, N J, is in receipt of many appli- 
cations for blanks for organizations, etc, all 
of which are now being promptly filled. 


I 

Milk Producers to Act—All milk producers 
and farmers in Sullivan, Delaware, Otsego, 
Chenango and other counties to the north, 
who are interested in securing a reasonable 
return from milk shipped to New York and 
creameries along the line of the railroad are 
invited to meet.in convention in Walton, Feb 
23, at 12.30 to organize a branch of the Five 
States milk producers’ association. This step 
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will be taken as a matter of protection from 
the middlemen, who, as the trade is now con- 
ducted, are making exorbitant profits. 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, the suppiy is moderate and 
sales much as recently. The exchange price 
remains 2c P gt, and the average surplus 
$1.39 ® can of 40 gts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Feb7 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 





milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,936 1,003 534 
N Y Central. 17,625 208 305 
N Y. Ont & West, 23,371 674 -- 
West Shore, 14,660 171 301 
N Y. Sus and West, 12.109 183 75 
N Y & Putnam, 2.121 ~ _ 
New Haven & H, 10.199 287 ~ 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 — 
N J Central, 2.450 37 > 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 _~ 
Other sources, 4.200 —_ —_— 
Total receipts, 159,498 3,846 1,215 
Daily av this week, 22,785 550 17 
Daily av last week, 22.600 586 174 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,912 337 160 


Thorough organization on the part of the 
producers, together with judicious manage- 
ment of individual duirymen, is doing much 
to make the milk business profitable in that 
part of New England supplying the Boston 
market. The new president of the N E milk 
producers’ union is E. O. Patch of the his- 
toric old town of Concord, Mass. His main 
business is production of milk for the Boston 
market. About $2500 a year are received for 
milk. In winter he ships daily about 33 cans 
of 84 qts and rather more than half as much in 
summer. Most of the grain used in his dairy 
is bought, as very little can be profitably 
raised on his farm. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or soine want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY. 


The acdress -must be counted as part of the advertise- 

ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 
_ Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty centa 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayetie Place, New York, 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 





MITH'S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y.. grows seed pota- 
toes. Leading seedsman catalogue circular saves dollars, 
buying, experimenting. Write to-day. 





TEA SEREY i geld > = ony A Verution, such as Lovet 
arfield, Crescent, an ichel’ % i i ° 
RHODES, Central Park, L. I. a > 





Q rep POTATOES—Northern grown. Forty standard varieties. 
* RF a the grower. Write for prices. M. F. WEBSTER, 
ishers, N. ° 





NHOICE SEED POTATOES—Warranted free from disense. 
ie rues 3: Price lst 70 varieties free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, 
ishers, N. Y. 





NHERRY TREES—Windsor sweet, Olivet sour. Send for cata- 
logue. W.C. BRYANT. Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y. 





OR SALFE—Superior cabbage seed and asparagus foots. JESS 
LIPPINCOTT, Moorestown, N. J. sitio ° 





TRAWBERRY PLANTS—1 varieties. Price list. WIL- 
LIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 





LIVE STOCK. 


YR SALE—Poland hogs, sows bred to sons of Klever’s Model 

Geo. Wilkes. Guy Wilkes 2d, Free Trade. service boars, also 
Thinrind hogs and Poultry, Express prepaid. D. B. GARRIOTT, 
Carrollton, Kentucky. 





Vase FARM. Holstein-Friesians. Calves and Yearling Heif- 
ers from tested cows. DON. J. WOOD, West Exeter, N. Y. 





EGISTERED BERKSHIRES, all ages, and Shorthorned 
wv Henfers for sale. D. M. REAM, Somerset, Ohio. 





Me ivy; good Breeding Jacks for sale or trade. KREKLER’S 
JACK FARM, West Elkton, Ohio. 


1 000 BUYS 20 Jersey Cows and two bulk. C. W. LOVE- 
LASS, Tyler Hill, Pa. 








HESTER SWINE, Collie Pups, Poultry, Pigeons, Circulars, 
PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 





Oy Chester Pigs and Poultry cheap. JOHN ROHRER, 
Smithfield, Pa. 





ECCS AND POULTRY. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Onur special winter layers, 
with exhibition males. Eggs. $1 to $2 Order early. P. D. 
AURANDT, Altoona, Pa. Reference, First National Bank. 





VARIETIES of thoroughbred ultry and eggs for sale. 
20 4c. for illustrated catalogue. WESTFIELD POULTRY 
CO., Morwood, Pa. 





6 EGGS, $8; 15. $1. Nine varieties. Circular free. LIOUGH- 
NIOGA POULTRY FARM, Whitney’s Point, N.Y. 


ROSE ANB SINGLE Combed, Barred, Rocks. MRS. IRVING 
ADAMS, Manlius, N. Y. 


pry DUCK EGGS, $2 for 11. CLEVELAND POULTRY 
CO., Plattsburg, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED. 


Wy 4ereD—aa intelligent practical farmer, on a gentleman’ 

farm as a working ~— ust be an economical manager 
and thoroughly capable in handling men and familiar with all 
branches of farming work. Would prefer man of about middle 
age, married, without famly. Would make satisfactory compen- 
sation to the right man. Reply. by letter, enclosing copies of refer- 
a = other information, to X. Y.Z., Box I, Station D., New 

ork City. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ILKMEN—Improve your service some this spring by using the 
Acme Ticket. None so nice. Samples Free. H. A. 
BLAKESLEE, Hartford, Conn. 


Within 
One Week. 


“Within one week from the appearance of my three-line 
ecard in Farmers’ Exchange of the American Agriculturist, 
I received applications from Maine to_ Idabe.’ 
writes James B. Orr, the Ohio breeder of Polled Jerseys. 
Mr. Orr’s experience simply confirms that of many others 
who have cattle, sheep, horses, swine, poultry, ete., for 
sale. A small advertisement in our columns, costing only 
a nominal sum, brings them more business than an expen- 
sive broadside advertisement in local stock papers of 
small circulation. 
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MIDWINTER BUSINESS VERY HEAVY 
Turspay Eveninc, Feb 8, 1898. 

Despite interruptions to business by reason 
of severe storms throughout the northern and 
eastern states the past week, not to speak of 
the continued disturbances in cotton manu- 
facturing circles, the trade of the country 
shows remarkably large pruportions. Taking 
the month of Jan, so recently closed, bank 
clearances at leading cities were decidedly 
heavy, retlecting the immense volume of com- 
mercial, financial and speculative business. 
Commercial agencies report aggregate clear- 
ings larger than any previous monthly total 
of which there is record. The distribution of 


dry goods, bouts and shoes, hardware, ete, is 
extensive, woolen goods are in demand at 
somewhat higher prices, and there is an in- 
creased inquiry for cotton goods although 
stocks on nand remain large. 

Farm produce markets have held generally 
steady, with a liberal movement from the 


country and good demand at points of distri- 
bution. The reaction in the price of cash 
wheat should not be given too much impor- 
tance because the sharp advances of late Jan 
were due to speculative manipulations; the 
undertone of the market meanwhile continues 
one of general confidence. Exports of wheat 
and flour for the week are reported by Brad- 
street at 3,354,000 bu, a falling off from the 
previous week, but better than one and two 
years ago. Foreigners are buying our corn 
freely. Wool is a little more quiet but steady, 
raw cotton remains sluggish, hides are firmly 
held and practically all descriptions of live 
stock active. The dairy markets are feature- 
less, butter selling at low prices for the time 
of year. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 









—Wheai— —Cor:— -—Oats—~ 

Cash orspot 1898 1897 41898 1897 1898 1897 
Chicago, 971, 76 274g .22, .26 16 

New York, 1.02 85 3B 285, .298, .213, 
Bostor., -- aig 861 321g 27 
Toledo. Ott, 891, .28%, 22 25 17 
8t Louis, 96 87 26%, .20 2444 17 
Minneapolis, .94!, 25 = 234, — 
8 Francisco, *1.50  *1.5215*1.05 95 *1.1719"1.4 
Lonaon. 1.12 9 433, 3814 — 


*P cental. Other prices Pp bn. 
PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U SAND CANADA. 
This week Last week One y’r ago 
36 022.000 36.602 000 47 885.000 
Corn, 39,505,000 40 581.000 23.332.000 
Oats. 14,766,000 15.112.000 13,324.000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Wheat, bu, 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 9419 28%, 2444 
July, 83% 30 — 


At Chicago, the wheat situation is much as 
recently reported in the columns of American 
Agriculturist, prices holding within a com- 
paratively narrow range so faras futures are 
concerned. Beyond the fact that the bull 
clique is in control of cash wheat, no particu- 
lar weight should be placed upon the fluctua- 
tions in the price of the property for imme- 
diate delivery. The shifting of May quota- 
tions more nearly represents the sentiment of 
the trade, the month named holding compara- 
tively steady around 95@%c P bu, occasion- 
ally a shade under the inside point. The un- 
dertone as a whole is one of comparative 
steadiness, and a few influential operators are 
found who believe prices will -go considera- 


bly higher. No aggressive bnying is noted 
however. 

During January Chicago received 10,468 
cars corn against 6041 a year ago and 12,540 


movement 
a factor in 


cars in °96. The liberal country 
toward the distributing centers is 
holding down prices. Speculative interest is 
smal! bat the shipping demand is liberal in 
the aggregate, including’ purchases fur export 
account. Rail freights from the west to the 
seaboard are phenomenally low for midwinter, 
affording a stiinulus to shipping operations. 
A large business has been done on the basis 
of about 274c P bu for No2 mixed in store, 
May holding close to 299c and July 8c. The 


clear and cold weather is favorable both to 
grading and movement and continued liberal 


receipts are anticipated. : 
About the only effect the government crop 
report exerted on the grain markets Was a 


slight stimulus to oat prices. This was _ be- 
cause the estimate of the ’97 crop, reported 
last week at scant 700,000,000 bu, was a con- 


siderable decrease from previous estimates. 
Speculators showed feeble interest, affording 
some support, and a little help was received 
from the liberal export inquiry. No 2 in 
store quotable around 24c ® bu, May 24@24hc, 
July 224@23c. Choice white oats by sample 
25 @ 26c. 

Rye still refuses to show any respectable 
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sympathy with the advance in wheat, and re- 
mains siuggish un the basis of about 47@48e 
® bu for No 2 in store. 

Timothy seed is receiving more support 
now that the winter is wearing away, and 
there is considerable inquiry for March deliv- 
ery. This has sold around $2 90 P ctl, indi- 
cating some firmness, with prime cash 2 85 
and fair to good country lots by sample 2 40@ 
275. Some clover seed has been offered, 
meeting a generally steady market, based on 
5 25 P ctl for March and 5@5 10 for contract 
prime. Other grass descriptions dull. Hun- 
garian 65@80c P etl, ordinary millet 65@7ic, 
German millet 70@90c, mustard 65@90c, buck- 
wheat 55a70c. 

At New York, interestin the grain trade 
centers in wheat, which is accorded fair sup- 
port under continued foreign buying,irrespec- 
sive of manipulation in the west. Offerings 
of coarse grains somewhat restricted and 
moderate firmness developed. No 3 red win- 
ter wheat in elevator has remained quotable 
at $1 03¢@1 05 P bu, No2 mixed corn about 
35¢c P bu, No 2 mixed oats 2937@30e P bu, car- 
lots on track usual premium; choice white 31 
@35c. Rye helped a trifle by a small export 
demand, with state quotable at 52@524¢ P bu 
on track. Barley offered sparingly and firm, 
fair to choice western 41@53c P bu. Clover 
seed 5 25@5 75 P 100 lbs. 

THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
AGO. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR 

—Cattie— —Hogs— 

1898 1897 1898 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs. $535 $535 $3 90 $3 45 
New York. 535 520 450 420 
Buffalo 640 520 410 385 
Kansas City, 560 490 380 335 
Pittsburg 510 500 425 385 

At Chicago, the cattle market has been an 
uneven affair, with only the best grades 
salable at steady to firm prices. The foreign 
markets have shown considerable animation, 
recent cables quoting American steers in Lon- 
don on the basis of 12c P lb,estimated dressed 
weight, this encouraging the movement. Buy- 
ers of the best classes of cattle, however, have 
experienced difficulty in getting just what 
they wanted, the yards being full of steers 
only fair to good in quality, but not prime. 
Asaresult dressed beef operators huve de- 
manded fairly good steers in making bids 
around 4 50, although choice shipping weights 
have gone over the seales largely at 4 60@5 10. 

A feature ot the hog marketis the relative 
scarcity of prime heavy droves. The supply, 
so far as numbers are concerned, is generally 
ample, but there is good buying for account 
of both packers and shippers. The market has 
averaged less firm with sales largely at 
$3 70@3 90, hesitating around 4c. 

A generally aniinated sheep market contin- 
ues, some support being derived from the 
smaller offerings, yet these are liberal in the 
aggregate. General activity prevails under a 
good demand from all classes of buyers. Fed 
westerns have sold freely at 4 15@4 60, with 
choice western and native yearlings 4 65@5, 
and lambs 5@5 85. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand, mar- 
ket onening strong Monday of his week, 
when 40 cars of fresh receipts were on sale. 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 los, $4.90@5 10 Poor to good fat bulls,¢2 00@4 (0 
Good, 1200 to 1800 lbs, 4640470 Poor te good fat cows, 2 003 60 
Fair, #0 to 1110 Ibs, 375@4 % Heifers. 700 to 1106 Ibs, 3 00@4 25 
Common, 71) to #00 lbs, 840@3 75 Bologna cows, p hd. 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat. 85415 F’sh cows & springr’s 20 00@48 00 


—Sheer— 
1898 1897 
$4 65 $3 85 
475 425 
485 425 
450 370 
475 400 








Com to good fat oxen. 225@425 Veal cal.ves 5 00@7 50 
In the hog trade the demand is better for 
good heavy weights than for light droves. 


These were rather slow Monday of this week, 
when 32 double decks of all descriptions ar- 
rived. Prime medium $4 20@4 25, best heavy 
yorkers 415, light do 4@4 05, pigs 3 80@4, 

eavy hogs 4@4 10. Sheen market active and 
firm, Monday’s supply 12 double decks. Na- 
tives 4 70@4 75, good mixed droves 4 50@4 60, 
lambs 4 50@6; western wethers sell freely at 
4@4 60. 

At Buffalo, a good demand for cattle Mon- 
day of this week, with desirable grades 10c¢ 
higher, receipts 125 cars. Butcher weights 
selling chiefly at $4 60@4 85, top quotations 
5@5 25: cows and heifers 3 25@4, stockers and 
feeders 3 50@4 35, according to quality. Hogs 
active; a strong market Monday when the 100 
double decks sold at slightly higher prices. 
Yorkers 4 20, medium and heavy droves 4 25, 
rough lots 3 50@3 75. Sheep quiet, receipts 
80 double decks, prices not materially chang- 
ed; good butcher ‘weights 4 40@4 60, extra a 
premium, lambs 5 50@5 90. 

At New York, general firmness character- 


izes the cattle market with a good demand for 
inexpensive grades suitable for butcher pur- 
poses. Native steers are quotable at $4 25@ 
5 25 P 100 tbs, stags and oxen 3@4 60, bulls 





25@3 veal 


Choice 
at higher prices in the recent 
50@9 P 100 tbs with common 
Hogs ac- 
choice 3 25@ 


3@3 75, dry cows 2 75. 
calves have sold 
past, touching 8 
to fair 5@7, and grassers 3 50@4 25. 
tive at a higher cange, good to 
450. Too many lambs have been arriving, 
market showing weakness, good muttons sub- 
stantially. steady. Sheep 3 50@5, including 
yearlings, lambs 5 50@6 25. 

At Boston, common to fair milch cows $25@ 
38 each, good to extra 40@60, two-year-old 
steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers 10}@lilce P bb 
estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
8$@8ic P bb. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—<At Albany, potatoes $2 50@ 
275 ® bbl, white onions 70@75e P bu, red 60 
@65c, yellow 65@70c, turnips 20@25c, cabbage 
3 25@4 P 100 ibs, Baldwin apples 2@4 P bbl, 
Greenings 2@3 75, cranberries 5 75@6 25. 
Poultry active and firm. Chickens 8@9c ® tb 
l w, 9@10c d w, fowls 9@10c lw, 10@1lc d w, 
turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 124@14c d w, ducks 9@10c 
lw, 10@11c a w, geese 8@9c lw, 9@10¢ d w, 
fresh eggs 27@28c P dz, cold storage 17@18c. 
Baled timothy hay 7 5029 50 P ton, loose 8@ 


10, clover 6@8, oat straw 6@6 50, rye 7@y, 
bran 12 50@13, middiings 14@16, cottonseed 


meal 20@21. corn 344@37c bu, oats 264@ 
28ke. Good to best steers 4 50@5 50 P 100 fbs, 
veal calves 6@7, heavy hogs 4@44c, sheep 3 75 
@4 75, milch cows 25@50 ea. 
PENNSYLVANIA—<At Philadelphia, ch white 
potatoes 77@80c # bu, fair to good 70@73c, 
Globe onions $2 50 P bbl, Danvers 85@88& P 
bu, cabbage 2 50@3 P 100, kale 50@75c P bbl, 
spinach 1@2 25 P bbl, Baldwin apples 3 50@ 
3 75 P vbl, Greenings 325@3 75, Spys 3@3 25, 
Ben Davis 2 75@4, Cape Cod cranberries 7@8 
P bbl. Ch baled timothy hay 12 P ton, Nol 11, 
mixed $ 50, straight rye straw 9, tangled rye 
7@7 50, wheat and oat 6@6 50. Western and 
nearby fresh eggs 19¢ ® dz, southern 18e, 
fowls 10@10}c ® th 1 w, 10}@11c d w, roosters 


64@7c 1 w, turkeys 9@10c | w, 14@lic d w, 
ducks 9@10c d w. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, Ben Davis ap- 


ples $3@3 75 P bbl, Greenings and Baldwins 
3@3 50, cranberries 5@7 50 P bbl, white pota- 
toes 73@78c ¥ bu, onions 80@90c, cabbages 2@ 
3 ¥ 100, turnips 15c P bu, beets 30@40c. Fresh 
nearby eggs 18@19c P dz, chickens 10@1lc P 
ib l w, fowis 83@9c l w, 9@10c d w, ducks 10 
@il1e 1 w, 11@12c d w, turkeys 10@13c 1 w, 12 
@l4c dw. Ch timothy hay 13 P ton, Nol 12 
@12 50, clover mixed 9@9 50,straight rye straw 
9, tangled rye 7@7 50, oat 6@7. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market 

New York State—At Albany, market. quiet 
and slightly firmer. Good to ch cmy tubs 
20@21c P lb, prints 21@22c, dairy 184@20c. 

At New York, only a moderate business is 
passing and that at about the former range of 
prices. Supplies are generally liberal but not 
burdensome. Quotations as follows: Elgin 
and other western creamery extras 20c P bb, 
western firsts 18@19c, seconds 16@17c. N Y 
cmy 19c, N Y dairy half firkin tubs, extra 17 
@i8c, Welsh tubs 17@18c, western factory ex- 
tras 13$@14c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, good demand 
for choice grades,others quiet. Elgin and other 
western separator cmy extra 20c, firsts 18@19c, 
seconds 16@17c, imt cmy l6c, firsts 14@15c,la- 
dles 14@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand ia- 
proved and prices slightly firmer. Fey cmy 
21@22c ¥ lb, ch 20@21c, June cmy 18@19e, imt 
cmy 16@17c, ladles 15@16c,dairy prints 18@19c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Ch 
emy tubs 18c P lb, prints 19c, dairy 10@11c.— 
At Cieveland, Elgin extra cmy 20@2ic, firsts 
18@19c, Ohio and western ch 16@17c, dairy 
13@14c.—At.Toledo, Elgin cmy 18@20c, Obio 
and Mich 18@19c, dairy 14c. 

At Boston, fine goods are kept closely sold 
up and remain steady, but for under grades 
the market is dull and weak. Quotations are 
as follows: Extra cmy Vt and N H asst sizes 
2l4c P tb, northern N Y asst sizes 2i1c, large 
tubs 2lc, western 20@21c, northern ciny firsts 
19@20c, eastern 18@20c, western firsts 19c, ex- 
tra Vt dairy 18c, N Y 17c, N Y and Vt firsts 
16c, western 14@16c, western imtcmy 15@15}c, 
ladles 14c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium 
over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, 
firm, supply light, Full cream ch 


uiet and 
dars 8@9c 














# lb, flats 72@8}c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 
14@15c. 

At New York, home buyers show some in- 
terest in the market, while export trade is 
limited. Purices remain steady. Quotations: 
N Y full cream large fey 8}@88c, ch 8@8}c, 
fair to good 74@7}3c, common 64@7c, small tcy 
colored 9@9}c, white 9@9}c. Light skims 6@ 
64c, part skims 54@6c, full skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia,demand light 
and prices easy. N Y fey full cream 9}4c # 1b, 
fair to good 8@8}c, Swiss 12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand quiet. N 
Y full cream 94@9%c P 1b, flats, large size 10@ 
10jc, small size 10$@108c, Ohio 94@9}c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet, prices 
steady. N Y full cream llc P lb, Ohio 10c, 
family favorite 104c, limburger 13c, imt'Swiss 
15c.—At Cleveland, N Y full cream 10@l1ic, 
Ohio 9@9kc, standard 6@8c, limburger 11@12c. 

At Boston, market quiet, demand contined 
to small lots. Quotations: N Y small extra 
9@9ic P th, large 9Y@9}e, firsts 8@84c, seconds 
6@7c, Vt small extra 9c, tirsts 8@84c, seconds 6@ 
7c, extra sage 84@104c, part skims 4@5c, west- 
ern twins 8@9c, Ohio flats 8@8}c. 


GENERAL l1ARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALB PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold ina small way to retailers or consumers ap 
advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

At New York, market rather unsettled un- 
der slow trade. Fey red $4@4 50 P bbl, King 
3@4, Ben Davis 2 50@350, Spy 2 50@3 50, 
Baldwin 2 50@3 75, Greening 2 50@3 75, com- 
mon to fair 1 50@2. 

At Boston, more fruit is moving and prices 
lean slightly in buyers’ favor. Kings $3@4 P 
bbl, Ben Davis extra 3 75, common to good 
2 75@3 25. ch Baldwins 3 75@4, fair to good 
3@3 50, ch Greenings 3 25@3 75, common to 
good 2 75@2 25, western mixed _ varieties 
2 50@3. 

Beans. 


At New York, demand is slow, but prices 
are fairly steady. Ch ’97 marrow $1 324 ? bu, 
fair to good 1 15@1 25, ch ’97 mediura 
1 10@1 124, white kidney 1 45@1 50, red 
1 50@1 75, yellow eye 1 30@1 36, Cal lima 
1 30@1 35, ’97 green peas 75@924c P bu, turtle 
or Black Spanish beans 1 50. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand fairly active for de- 
sirable sorts. Fey evap’d apples 9@94c P lb, 
prime 8}@8%c, sun-dried sliced 3@44c, chopped 
3@4c, cores and skins 24@3c, cherries 12@14c 


# lb, blackberries 4@44c, evap’d raspberries» 


13@14c, huckleberries 6@7c. 
Eggs. 

At New York, unsettled and irregular for 
all except strictly choice nearby stock. Fey 
selected nearby 20c P dz. N Yand Pacountry 
marks 183@19c, western ch 18@18}c, southern 
174@18c. 

At Boston, market rather irregular, receipts 
being more liberal. Nearby and Cape fey 
22@23c P dz, ch fresh eastern’ 2Ic, fair to good 
18@20c, Vt and N Hch fresh 2ic, Mich and 
Ind selected 20@21ic, western fresh 20c, south- 
ern 19@20c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries in. light supply 
and firm. Cape Cod fair to fcy $7@8 50 P 
bbl, N J 6 50@7 P bbl, 1 75@2 40 P cra. Re- 
ceipts of oranges light, prices firm. Andian 
River 3 50@5 ? bx, other Fla 3@4 50, grape 
fruit 5@6 50, pineapples 2@3 ®P case, straw- 
berries 75c@1 P qt. Cal navel oranges 
2 50@3 50 P bx, seedlings 2@2 50, tangerines 
4 25@4 75, russet oranges 3 50@4. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, the prevailing strength of the 
market holds prices up. Western spring bran 
724@75c ¥ 100 lbs, winter 75c, middlings 80c, lin- 
seed oil meal $25@25 50 # ton, rye feed 
60@624c ¥ 100 lbs screenings 35@80c, brewers’ 
meal and grits 85@874c, coarse corn meal 65@ 
69c, prime cottonseed meal, delivered at New 
York rate points 21 10 # ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, strictly choice grades are 
steady, others weak. Prime hay 75c P 100 
Ibs, Ko 1 65@70c, No 2 55@60c, No 3 45@50c, 
clover mixed 45@50c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 
40@45c,long rye straw 40@50c, other grades 
30@40c. 


Hides and Tallow. 
At New York, offerings are limited and 
prices continue firm. Country slaughter cows 


10c # Ib, bulls 9c, calfskins, No 1 17@18c, No 
2 15@16c. 


City tallow 38@3ic ® lb, coun- 
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try 34@3%c, edible 4c, brown grease 24@2khc, 
yellow 2?@3c, white 3c. 
Honey and Beeswax. 

At New York, honey in free supv'y and 
moving slowly. White clover comb 9@i2c P 
lb, dark 6@7c, white extracted 5@54c, dark 
4@4kc, Cal comb 10@12c. Beeswax firm at 
26@27c P Ib. 

Onions. 

At New York, held steadily when of choice 
quality. OUrange Co red $2@2 50 ¥ bag, yellow 
2@2 50, white 2@4 50, eastern white 3@6 50 P 
bbl, red 2@3, vellow 2@3, Y and western 
red 2@2 50 ® bbl, yellow 2@2 40, white 250 
@5, Havana 3 25 P cra, Bermuda 3. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, the movement is moderate 
and parece continue firm. L I stock $2 25@2 75 
¥ bbl, N 2@2 25 ® bbi, or 2@215 P 
sack, N Y and western 2 25@2 37 # 180 lbs, 
or 2@2 25 ® sack, Bermuda, prime 5 50@6 50 
® bbl, seconds 3 50@4, Belgian 2@275 ® 
168-lb sack, Colorado 1 60 #P 2-bu sack, N J 
sweets 2 50@4 50 P bbi. 

Poultry. 

At New York, offerings are ample for pres- 
ent requirements, prices rather easy. Live 
poultry: Fowls 94@9}c ® lb, chickens 8c, 
roosters 6c, turkeys 10@lic, ducks 40@60c P 
pr, geese $1@1 50, pigeons 20@25c. Dressed 
poultry: Fey western turkeys 11@13c, Phila 
chickens 10@1l4c, N J prime 10@iic, N Y and 
Pa 9@10c, western 9@93c, N Y and Pa fowls 
9@Yic, western 84@94c,ducks 9@10c, geese 8@ 
Be, squabs 2@3 25 P dz. 

At Boston,the market is generally well sup- 
plied and fairly steady. Fresh killed: North- 
ern and eastern chickens, ch large 14@l5c P 
lb, common tu good 8@10c,extra fowls 11@12c, 
common to good 8@10c, ducks 8@10c, geese 
8@10c. Western dry packed, drawn and head- 
ed: Chsmallturkeys 13@14c, fair to good 
10@1lc, ch chickens 10@lic, fowls 9@10c, 
ducks 7@10c, geese 7@8c. Western undrawn: 
Ch turkeys 124@134c, chickens 9@10c, fowls 
8@10c, roosters 6}c, ducks 6@8c, tame pigeons 
75c@$1 P dz. Live poultry. Chickens 8@9c, 
fowls 9c, roosters 5c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, the supply of winter veg- 
etables continues short, prices steady. Brus- 
sels sprouts 10@15c P qgt,local beets 50c@$1 P 
bbl, celery 30@50c ¥ dz, cabbage 2 25@3 50 P 
100, red 1@1 50 # bbl, cauliflowers 2@3 ? 
case, southern lettuce 3@6 bbl, marrow 
squash 1 25@1 60 P bbl, Hubbard 1 50@1 75, 
parsnips 50c@1,turnips 50@60c, washed carrots 
1 25 ® bbl, unwashed 1@1 12, southern kale 
50@65e, spinach 1@3. Hothouse products; 
Cucumbers 1 25@2 50 P dz, cauliflower 1 75@2 
¥? dz,mushrooms 10@40c # lb, tomatoes 10@25c, 
asparagus 4 P dz, rhubarb 10c ® Ib, lettuce 
50c@1 #P dz, radishes 1@2 50 P 100 bchs 





Annoying Thrust at American Fruits. 





Germany has apparentlydeclared war against 
our American fresh fruits, a matter of the 
greatest importance to apple growers and in 
a@ degree to al] branches of agriculture. Like 
a clap of thunder out of clear sky came the 
announcement last week that no more fresh 
fruit can be imported into Germany. The 
minister of finance issued a decree of this 
character, which went into effect immediate- 
ly, prohibiting the importation of Amer- 
ican fresh fruit. The U S ambassador at 
Berlin sent strong remonstrances to the 
foreign office calling attention to the evi- 
dent violation of the treaty. This resulted 
in a slight modification of the exclusion 
order admitting fresh fruit ‘‘if an exami- 
nation shows its condition to be satisfactory.”’ 
The tHimsy pretext is made by the German 
government that the prohibition is on sani- 
tary grounds; that vermin in California and 
other fruit threatened to infest German trees 
and fruits. 

The action of the German government is 
about as offensive as it could possibly be made, 
not only to fruit growers and fruit dealers in 
this country, but to the commercial interests 
of the U S at large. It is simply another step 
in the long fight of years’ standing against 
American farm produce. For some time past 
the Germans have made it difficult for our 
exporters of dried fruits to do business, in- 
sisting on annoying examinations to deter- 
mine whether there is the slightest particle of 
zine in our dried apples, etc. Further back 
is the old fight against American meats and 
provisions, and this week’s cables talk 
of a disposition to restrict our export 
trade in horses on the claim that there 
is fear of the ‘‘development of influenza.’’ 
No doubt the arbitrary action of the 
German government is due largely to the 
clamors of the agrarian party, which for 
years has been demanding protection against 
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American farm produce. The silly claim 
that the exclusion is on sanitary grounds is 
not to be considered for a moment. If con- 
gress were to immediately pass a retaliatory 
measure against German wines and malt liq- 
uors, cutlery, woolens, etc, cutting off in- 
stantly the entrance of another dollar’s worth 
into this country, such action would probably 
bring the German government to terms, re- 
sulting in subsequent free interchange of all 
these commodities. This latest blow, aimed 
directly at the trade in fresh fruits, is of the 
greatest importance to all our middle and 
eastern states, which are building up a splen- 
did export business in fresh apples, and so in 
4a measure with the Mississippi valley. 








Dr Hunter’s Book on the Lungs. 


Progress of Medical Science. 


A little book published by Dr Robert Hunt- 
er, of 117 West 45th street, New York, yives all 
the latest discoveries and improvements in the 
theory and treatment of asthma, bronchitis, 
catarrh, and consumption, fully explaining 
their differences and their cure by medicated 
air inhalations. 

Dr Hunter was the father and founder of 
the local treatment of the lungs by antiseptic 
medicated air inhalations, the inventor of the 
first inhaling instruments ever employed for 
the cure of lung diseases, and the discove1er 
of the only germicide that cures consumption 
by destroying the bacilli of tuberculosis in 
the lungs of the patient. His treatment con- 
sists of healing and cleansing balms, applied 
to the lungs three times a day by his inhaling 
instruments, the application of antiseptic oils 
to the chest, which surround the body witha 
zone of medicated air, and filling the chamber 
in which the patient sleeps with antiseptic va- 
pors, thus keeping up a curative action on the 
lungs day and night. 

No other tieatmentin the world is so direct, 
common-sense, and successful. 

Mrs Milford Jones says: It gives me pleas- 
ure to give all the information I can concern- 
ing Dr Hunter and his treatment. 

I can truly say that with God’s blessing I 
am a living witness of its power to cure. 

My disease was of nearly three years’ stand- 
ing; I had been treated by seven different 
doctors, all pronouncing my case very serious 
and some hopeless. I heard of Dr Hunter and 
called on him as my last hope. He stated my 
case very clearly, saying there was a cavity 
in my right lung, which to me looked very 
dark. He told me he could cure me if I had 
patience and would be faithful in the treat- 
ment, but that it would take a long time. 

I am now able to do my housework and 
work in the store. My friends can scarcely 
believe it possible for me to look and be so 
well, for they had expected to bury me long 
ago. 

I firmly believe if you are in a curable con- 
dition at all,Dr Hunter can do it. I feel much 
interested in all sufferers of such a terrible 
disease. May God bless Dr Hunter’s treat- 
ment to your cure. 

Your unknown, but sympathetic, friend, 

Mrs Mitrorp Jongs, Dover, Morris Co, N J. 

Dr Hunter’s book contains many similar 
letters from prominent people who have been 
successfully treated. It will be sent free to 
American Agriculturist readers by addressing 
him at 117 West 45th street, New York. 





SALESMEN FOR RAND, MCNALLY & CO’S 1898 Re- 
versible Map of the United States and 
World; just issued; correct to date; the ~~ map pub- 
lished on a single sheet; new features; gives a cuunty 
map of Canada and the United States on its face, and a 
large scale up-to-date map of the world on the reverse; 
all of the routes of great explorers are traced; speci 
map 01 Alaska showing Klondike ro beautifully col- 
ored; durably mounted; new plan of work that makes it 
sell at sight; no previous experience necessary; immedi- 
ate returns guaranteed; some of our representatives are 
averaging twenty-five sales per day; splendid opportuni- 
ty for active men who want to make money. 
RAND, MCNALLY & CO., 
61 East Ninth street, New York. 


Seed Potatoes 


All the standard and new varieties. Stock tn 
under our own supervision. True to name and war- 





ranted free from rot or blight. Illustrated catalogue 
free telling all abcut the thirty best varieties. 


O. H. WHITE & SON, 
Miller Corners, 


New York. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


- Has England Backed Down?—A report that 
England has withdrawn her demand for the 
opening of the port of Talien-Wan in China 
has provoked much sharp criticism in the 
leading London papers. On the face of it it 
appears a complete backduwn and a compli- 
ance with Russia’s demands, but there is a 
general feeling that there is something below 
the surface and that it is but part of a diplo- 
matic game to secure more substantial points. 
The sitnation in the east appears as grave 
and complicated as ever. Col Woronoff, the 
Russian military adviser to the Chinese gov- 
ernment, bas begun his duties and the Ger- 
man military instructors have received notice 
that their contracts with the government will 
not be renewed. According to a dispatch 
from Shanghai several thonsand Russian 
troops have entered the province of Manchu- 
ria with the consent of the authorities in Pe- 
kin. Germany demands that Port Arthur and 
Talien-Wan be made free ports. A dispatch 
from Nagasaki says that Japan is actively 
preparing for war. 

According to latest advices the 
feeling that England has backed down 
from her firm stand has gained strength 
and Lord Salisbury has been severely crit- 
icised. The government refuses to give out 
anything specific in regard to the eastern sit- 
uation. A dispatch from Shanghai says that 
the China Gazette asserts that Great Britain’s 
Indian, Australian and Pacific squadrons have 
been ordered to be in readiness to reinforce 
the fleet now 1n Chinese waters. Robert Bre- 
don, a Briton, has been appointed deputy in- 
spector-general of the Chinese customs. 





Rear Admiral Beardslee Retired.—After 48 
years in the naval service Rear Adwuiral Les- 
ter A. Beardslee was placed on the retired 
list of the navy Feb 1 in accordance with 
law, he having reached the age limit for ac- 
tive service on that day, when he celebrated 
his 62d birthday. He was appointed an act- 
ing midshipman in 1850 and served through 
the civil war. He was in command of the 
Pacitic station and was at Honolulu guarding 
American interests during the establishment 
of the Hawaiian republic. Commodore 
Charles S. Norton, in command of the Wash- 
ington navy yard, will succeed him as rear 
admiral. 


Sheriff Martin on Trial.—Sheriff Martin and 
his 82 deputies are now on trial in the Lu- 
zerne county court at Wilkesbarre, Pa,charged 
with shooting and killing 22 miners and 
wounding over 50 more Sept 10, 1897, during 
the great strike in the coal region. The pros- 
ecution claims evidence to convict 14 of the 
defendants. It is claimed that everyone of 
the 14 made threats on the morning of the 
shooting. The commonwealth will try to show 
that although the sheriff may not have given 
the order to fire he had arranged a signal 
equally effective. Some difficulty has been ex- 
verienced in securing jurors. Not since the 
trial of the Molly Maguires has a case excited 
so much interest in the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania. 





The Presidents Dine.—A dinner in honor of 
President Dole of Hawaii and Mrs Dole was 
given by President and Mrs McKinley Feb 1. 
The occasion was attended with all tie for- 
mality of a state dinner. There were 67 guests 
present, including some of the ablest and 
most distinguished statesmen in the country. 





Tennessee Elects a Senator .—The long contest 
in the Tennessee iegislature has at last end- 
ed in the election of Thomas B. Turley as 
United States senator. Mr Turley was born 
in Memphis in April, 1845. Through tne 
civil war he served as a private in the confed- 
erate army. In 1867 he was graduated from the 
law department of the university of Iowa 
and at once began to practice iaw in Mem- 
phis. In July, 1897, he was appointed United 
States senator to succeed the late Senator Har- 
ris, and to serve nntil his successor should be 
chosen. He is a free silver democrat. 

New England Buried.—The severest snow 
storm in New England since the famous bliz- 
zard of 1888 began the morning of Jan 31 and 
lasted nearly 24 hours. In some places it was 
accompanied by a gale that did an immense 
amount of damage. Boston, Mass, was the 
worst sufferer, the storm costing the city over 
a million dollars. The city was early cut off 
from the outside world, all railroads being 
blocked and all wires down. Electric light, 
telephone, telegraph and trolley wires were 
down all over the city and business of every 
kind was paralyzed. Many horses were killed 
by coming in contact with live wires, and in 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


many cases suburbanites were forced to spend 
the night in snow-bound cars without beat or 
ligt. Expresses and accommodation trains 
were stalled in atl directions. -Along the 
coast the loss of life and shipping was severe, 
especially on the Massachusetts coast. Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont were also snow 
bound,as were Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
although the two latter escaped the full sever- 
ity of the storm. Northern New York came in 
fora share, New York city getting just tbe 
edge of the storm. Wire service between New 
York and Boston was completely wrecked. 
The-fall of snow varied from 14 to 18 inches. 
Street car companies in all New England cit- 
ies were heavy losers. The storm was fol- 
lowed by intensely cold weather. 


From the Seat of War.—It is asserted that 
Spain is willing to make many concessions to 
the insurgents to secure peace, but the patriot 
leaders will accept nothing short of absolute 
independence. The American cruiser Mont- 
gomery entered Matanzas, giving the Span- 
ish fort a 21 gun salute. The salute was re- 
turned. The battleship Maine is to be with- 
drawn from Havana harbor and a crniser sent 
in her place. From Feb, 1895, to Dee, 1897, 
the war cost Spain $240,000,000, beyond which 
the arrears due from the Cuban treasury ex- 
ceed $40,000,000. It is asserted on good au- 
thority that Gen Gomez, the Cuban leader, 
is coming to this country to confer with the 
junta. The reconcentrados are still dying by 
thousands from starvation. A report from 
Key West says that there is unusual activity 
in the fleet in southern waters as if preparing 
fur an emergency. 


A Biscuit Trust.—All of the biscuit and 
cracker companies between Salt Lake City on 
the west, Portland, Me, on the east, St Paul 
on the north and New Orleans on the south 
have been merged into one company to_ be 
known as the National biscuit company. The 
concern was incorporated in New Jersey. 
The new company has bought for cash all as- 
sets. bills receivable and operating plants of 
the factories formery controlled by the Amer- 


ican biscuit and manufacturing company, 
American biscuit company and New Yo1k 
biscuit company. It assumes all indebted- 


ness of these companies. The total stock pre- 
ferred and common amounts to $55,000,000. 





Congressional Doings.—After three days’ 
discussion the fortifications bill was passed 
by the house just as it came from the commit- 
tee on apprupriations. ‘'he bill carries $4,000,- 
000.——Secretary Bliss has sent to the public 
land committees of the senate and house a 
bill for an extension of the limits of the Yel- 
lowstone national park by about 3000 square 
miles. This extension includes the existing 
timber reserve in Wyoming abutting partly on 
the east and partly on the south; a part of the 
réservation set apart by President Cleveland, 
known as the Tetan forest, alsoin Wyoming; 
a strip of marshy land, a favorite feeding 
ground of the wild animals at the southeast 
corner, and a strip of mountainous country in 
Montana to the northwest of the park. The 
bill was prepared by Col Young,.acting super- 
intendent of the park.——The senate commit- 
tee on interstate commerce authorized a favor- 
able report on the anti-scalping bill with 
amendments.—-—Senator Teller, chairman of 
the senate committee on claims, introduced 
two bills in the senate’ embodying the results 
of an investigation of the meritorious claims 
against the governmencs which are now before 
the committee. One bill refers numerous 
claims to the court of claims and the other is 
an omnibus measure calling for appropri- 
ations amounting to more than $9,000,000. 





Foreign Notes.—It is reported that King 
George of Greece is much depressed on the 
situation in Greece and has expressed a will- 
ingness to abdicate if the people really desire 
to establish a republic.——Several gales have 
swept the English coast, doing much damage. 
A terrible storm bas also swept the coast of 
Norway.——Winnipeg, Man, has suffered a 
$500,000 fire. ——Izzet Bey, the sultan’s private 
secretary, has been arrested and imprisoned, 
charged with treason.——Great loss of life 
and immense damage to property by earth- 
quakes are reported from Asia Minor.——It 
has been announced that the czar will insist 
that Prince George of Greece be appointed 
governor of Crete, threatening the sultan with 
a withdrawal of his support. The sultan has 
twice refused to make the appointment. —— 
During a debate on naval estimates in the 
French chamber of deputies, Admirai Bes- 
nard, minister of marine, declared in favor 
of a strong system of coast defence and point- 
ed out the necessity of assuring unhindered 
communication with Algeria and Tunis.—— 








Complaint of brutal oppression in Bulgaria 


has been made and the Bulgarian agent has 
presented a note to the Turkish government 


pointing out the seriousness of the occurrences 
und demanding a cessation of oppression. 

Dollars Replaced with Lead.—The count of 
silver dollars in the treasury at Washington, 
which began in the middle of ‘ast summer, 
ended Feb 5. The total was found to be $103,- 
653,000 less 856 dollar coins which had been 
replaced with lead. These will have to-be 
made good by Retiring Treasurer Daniel N. 
Morgan. With every change of administra- 
tion the silver dollars are counted, usually by 
weighing. Last summer it was discovered that 
Thomas Martin, a negro, who has been em- 
pioyed in the vaults for years, had stolen $28, 
substituting lead. For this reason Secretary 
Roberts refused to accept the count by weight 
and the count by hand was begun. It is be- 
lieved that Martin is responsible for all of the 
peculations. 


New York Central Gets Lake Shore.—The 


Vanderbilts, the heaviest holders of Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern railroad stock, 
have sold their holdings to the New York 
Central,receiving for every five shares of such 
stock one gold bond of the New York Central 
for $1000, bearing 34 % annual interest and 
payable in 100 years. The same terms will 
be offered to ali other holders of Lake Shore 
stock. The mortgage under which the notes 
are to be issued will be secured by the depos- 
it in trust of the Lake Shore stock purchased. 





Wanamaker for Governor.—Representatives 


from nearly every county in Pennsylvania 
met in Philadelphia Feb 2 and launched a 
boom for Hon Jokn Wanamaker, former post- 
master general, for governor. An organiza- 
tion to organize and control the state conren- 
tion that meets in Harrisburg, June 2, was 
perfected. If the convention is controlled Mr 
Wanamaker will be presented to the Penn- 
sylvania voters as the republican candidate 
for governor. He is the choice of the anti- 
Quay element. 





Of General Interest.—Gen Sir H. H. Kitch- 
ener, commander-in-chief of the Egyptian 
forces, bas ordered several locomotives from 
American firms for the equipment of the Son- 
dan railroad.——D. W. Bushyhead, the most 
cultured of the Cherokee Indian chiefs, died 
Feb 4of Bright’s disease, aged 75.——The larg- 
est dealers in golf goods in England and Scot- 
land are buying American clubs because of 
superior quality and lower price than those 
made at home.——The late William H. Stew- 
art’s collection of famous paintings has been 
sold, Fortuny’s The Choice of a Model bring- 
ing the highest price, $42,000.——A bad fire 
in Boston, Mass, Feb 5, resulted in the death 
of six firemen. Several others were badly in- 
jured.——The warship Mohican has been or- 
deed to stay a month at the Samoan islands to 
look out for American interests there which 
the last administration practically abandoned. 
——The steamer Manitoban has sailed from 
Alten, Norway, with 530 reindeer and 87 Lap 
men and women for the government Klondike 
relief expedition.——It is reported that two 
warships are to be sent to join the gunboat 
Helena now in the harbor of Lisbon, Portugal. 
The reason for this concentration is not given. 

Editor Myrick of American Agriculturist,up- 
on invitation of the Iowa legislature, address- 
ed the members last week on the beet sugar 
industry and the proposition to increase the 
use of corn. He aiso addressed the Nebraska 
beet sugar association and the Omaha com- 
mercial club. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are a simple 
yet most effectual remedy for coughs, hoarse- 
ness and bronchial troubles. Avoid imitations. 





A Fine Carriage <ioubles the pleasure of 
diiving. Intending buyers of carriages can 
save dollars by sending for the large, free cat- 
alog of the Elkhart Carriage and Harness 
Mfg Co, of Elkhart, Ind. 





We Call the Attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Marvin Smith Co, Chicago, 
Ill, inthis issue. It appeals with singular 
force to the ecunomical farmer who wishes to 
purchase at first hands high-grade imple- 
ments, such as plows, harrows, cultivators, 
pumping and power windmills, and all other 
kinds of implements, at the lowest bearock 
prices. This firm handles only the best 
goods, and quotes prices that cannot be met 
elsewhere. Read their advertisement, and 
send for their 208 page spring agricultural cat- 
alog. 








The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK 

New York, Feb 8—Notwithstanding the 
undoubted strong undertone of the hop mar- 
et, occasional periods of easiness occur, 
caused largely by the conservative feeling on 
the part of buyers. The movement now is 
quite moderate, and the best grades are hard 
to tind when wanted. Holdings in the country 
are sinaller than for several vears at this sea- 
son, and as brewers have been holding off the 
market toa large extent, it seems proper to 
conclude that the total supply in this country, 
compared with the needs until the next crop 
is harvested, 1s very light. Growers in general 
exhibit no decided tendency to increase their 
acreage by planting, but several yards will 
come into bearing for the first time this sea- 
son. Keports from foreign markets continue 
strong, Pacific coast hops at Liverpool quoted 


MARKET. 


at 20§@23}c P Ib. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 
Feb 2 Feb 5 Feb 7 
N ¥ state crop, ’97 choice, 19 19 19 
Prime, 17 @18 17 @I18 17 18 
Low to medium, 13 @16 13 @16 13 @16 
N ¥ state crop, '% choice, 8 @ 9 8 @9 8 @9 
Prime, 644@ 7 6%4@ 7 644@ 7 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds. 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
Pacific crop, 97 choice, 19 19 19 
Prime. 17 eis 17 @I18 17 @18 
Low to medium, 13 @16 13 @16 13 @16 
Pacific crop, 96 choice, 8 a x 4 a 8 @9 
Prime. 7@i% %1@%& %1%7@% 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 @5 3 @ 5 
German. "7 crop, 32 @45 82 @45 32 45 
“ 96 Crop, 20 @25 20 @25 20 @25 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of bops at New York thus 


compare: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl last 

Febl year ‘97 year 
D’mestic rec’pts, b’l’s, 4,632 2,613 97,281 76,495 
Exports to Europe, 7,434 1,234 67,435 37,982 
Imp’ts from Europe, 186 275 4,354 3,691 


West ONEONTA, Otsego Co, N Y, Feb 3—No 
new yards will be set this spring, and some 
old yards will be plowed up. As near as can 
be ascertained there are not 2000 bales in Ot- 
sego Co. This includes James F. Clark’s 
crop of 1000 bales. One old grower said that 
hops were never bought up so close in Otsego 
Co before. Growers that have hons are deter- 
mined to hold for higher prices,16 to 17¢ being 
the prevailing quotations. 

The Situation Viewed from the Coast. 

The hop situation is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. The market has been unusually slow and 
many hop growers tiring of the long contin- 
ued dullness have consigned their hops’ to 
London, receivirg an advance ranging from 6 
to 10c P lb. There are at present about 1000 
bales of hops at this place still in the growers’ 
hands. Many of these lots are poor, yet there 
are some good hops among them. The future 
does not look very promising, as the growers 
realize that the advance in prices will stim- 
ulate the production in New York state and 
England anid they fear a Jarge crop next year 
with correspondingly low prices. Yet most of 
the yards will be cultivated, they being prin- 
cipally worked by renters,the owner receiving 
a portion of the crop as rent and as fast as one 
renter gives up there are others to take his 
place. <A greater effort will be made this year 
than heretofore to successfully tight the hop 
lice. The experiment station at the agricu)- 
tural college inteuds making extensive inves- 
tigations with the object of assisting the hop 
grower in his efforts to overcome the ravages 
of this insect.—[Independence, Ore, Feb 2. 


Lump on Neck.—A. W. H. has amule which 
has a lump on the side of his neck. Mix 
cantharides 2 dr with lard 1 oz, rub a little of 
this on the lump, let it remain on 24 hours, 
then wash off and rub on a little lard. te- 
peat the blister in the same way every second 
week. This will either disperse it or cause it 
to break down into matter. 








Abortion.—T. H. D. had a mare which had 
a colt, the foal was weaned and the mother 
dried up, but the colt continued teasing the 
mare. The mare has dropped her colt at 6 
mos and some say it was caused by the colt 
trying to suck her. Itis not wise to let a 
colt suck a mare after they have been weaned 
but it seldom if ever causes the above trouble. 


Galled Shoulders.—E. J. G. has a horse 


which got his shoulder galled, it hvals but 
there is a small lump remaining and when he 


is put to work it becomes sore again. Make 
a small opening into the lump with a knife, 
then roll up bichloride of mercury 1 gr in a 


piece of tissue paper and press this into the 
opening; repeat this-every third day until the 
lump disappears. 





HOPS 
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THE MAYOR OF LYNN, 





aine’s Gelery Gompound- Never Fails to 
Invigorate Him When Worn Out. 


Mayor Ramsdell is again mayor of Lynn. 

Two years ago he was elected by the com- 
bined people’s party, democratic and citizens’ 
reform party. He was again nominated by 
acclamation by the democrats to succeed him- 
self as mayor of the busy modern city, and 
was again elected by arousing majority last 
month. 

Mayor Rainsdell’s present higli position’ is 
the legitimate reward of his ability and his 
fearlessness in defending his opinions. He 
has never hesitated to declare his convictions 
in publie, nor has he been slow to espouse the 
cause of the shoemakers and other wage earn- 
ers. In 1894 he was candidate of the people’s 
party for congress. A hard worker, a corsci- 
entious official, Mayor Ramsdell has more 
than once been pushed to, the limit of his 
strength. At such times of extreme nervous 
tension and overwork, he has saved himself 
from breaking down by taking Paine’s celery 
compound. 

Mayor Ramsdell’s honest opinion of this 
great remedy cannot he mistaken by anyone 
who reads bis letter that follows: 








Wetis & RicHarpson Co, Burlington, Vt. 

Gentlemen:—A previous experience with 
Paine’s celery compound, as a restorer of ex- 
hausted energy, induced me recently to take 
it again, the many duties of the mayor’s office 
having taxed my slight physical resources 
greatly. I made no mistake. In one week, I 
found my appetite improved, the feeling of 
weariness disappearing, and my nerves be- 
coming steadier. Paine’s celery compound 
has thus been a friend in time of need, ana I 
like to say a word for a friend. 

Truly yours, WALTER L. RAMSDELL. 

Nov 5, 1897. 

In every city, in business houses, banks, 
newspaper offices—wherever the friction of 
worry is wearing out the nerves and reducing 
the nutrition of the body, Paine’s celery com- 
pound is proving its inestimable value. It 
invariably insures sound sleep, and thus gives 
the overstrung nerves their natural rest; it 
corrects a constipated habit that so commonly 
goes with sedentary occupatiois, and frees 
the blood of poisonous humors, that at some 
time or other develop into grave disease. 
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[Complete in Two Numbers. } 


Sanctimonious 
Simon. 


By Will Templer, Author of Zerak. Selton, 


Gardener. 


INCE THE removal from our 
vicinity of old Sam Hole, con- 
sequent upon the detection of 
that worthy as the raider of 
Squire Hoyt’s chicken house, 
our quiet rural neighborhood 

had lapsed into its old-time indifference to 

the existence of any but honest men. 

At that time, before the sagacity of Zerah 
Selton had brought the thefts home to the 
grizzled 6ld sinner, the hardware department 
of the village store had had a boom in the 
line of padiocks and staples and hasps. Ev- 
ery henhouse within a radius of a half dozen 
miles had been locked every’ evening, 
and even Bill Pool, whose fowls were wont 
to roost in the apple trees at all seasons, 
had been seen poking the hens off the branch- 
es with a long pole and afterward carrying 
them into the barn, the door of which was re- 
ligiously fastened, although there was a hole 
in the foundation through which an ox could 
have strolled had he been so minded. At that 
time our thrifty, poultry-loving farmers’ 
wives had lain awake o’nights listening for 
the strident squawk of some drowsy biddy 
when rudely snatched from her snug perch by 
some night prowler. And they heard things 
too, or at least they imagined they did, which 
for the time being was almost as good, and 
more than one husband growled and used 
strong and unnecessary adjectives, when, 
urged by the persistent appeals of his spouse, 
he quitted his warm bed to give personal at- 
tention to a feline concert near the henroost. 

But old Sam Hole, the only thief the vicin- 
ity had ever known, had quitted his ranch 
down on the sand, just as he had promised 
Selton he would do,and when we had all con- 
gratulated our neighbor on his skill as a de- 
tective, we straightway forgot that there 
might be other thieves and went back to our 
old, easy-going ways. Wooden plugs, spikes 
and twenty-penny nails took the place of pad- 
locks as fasteners, hens and turkeys roosted 
where they pleased, cellar windows were left 
open that the air might draw through, and on 
cloudy wash-day nights the clotheslines hung 
full of flapping cleanliness waiting for the 
next day’s sun. 

We had been living thus in an bonest man’s 
paradise for nearly three years when we were 
suddenly called to our senses. It was school 
meeting night, which then came in October, 
and the voters of the district were collecting 
at the schoolhouse. Lighted lanterns were 
standing about on the floor, some boys were 
exploring the woodshed for the wherewith to 
build a fire, for the night was chilly, and the 
fathers of the district were sitting about on 
the desks and benches smoking and chatting, 
while at frequent intervals the ‘‘plop’’ ofa 
mouthful of tobacco juice as it struck the bare 
white floor, gave evidence that the great 
American habit was not to be turned down 
even in the halls of education. 

Notuing could be done until the arrival of 
the trustee, and collector, and while awaiting 
their appearance, the talk turned most fitting- 
ly on education and the needs vf the growth 
of the present generation in that line. Old 
Mr Davis had just finished nis annual descrip- 
tion of the schools as he knew them when he 
was a boy, embellished as it always was with 
the story of how a certain old master, Parley 
Barton by name, had licked big Jere Lamson, 
the bully,who had thrown a half dozen teach- 
ers out of doors, only to find his match in 
Barton. 

‘*Wore up six gads on ’im, yes, sir, licked 
"im till he bellered like a calf, an’ behaved 
himself like a gentleman always after that; 
an’ that’s the kind of teachers we’d ought to 
have now,’’ wound up the old gentleman, 
looking about for signs of approval; buta 
. hew arrival now claimed attention. Mr Peter 
Bannister, otherwise known as ‘' Pete,’’ had 
entered the room,and as he was the neighbor- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 





hood business mind, all present turned to him 
as the probable bearer of something vut of the 
usual routine. 

Bannister advanced to the middle of the 
floor amid a shower of salutations, wagging his 
head from side to side as he tried to answer 
them all, and seated himself on a bench near 
the stove, without opening his lips. His air 
of dignified silence augured well; there was 
certainly something good on tap, and we 
waited impatiently while he took a plug of 
tobacco from his pocket and slowly worried 
off a chunk with his few remaining teeth. 

‘‘Anything new, Peter?’’ young Ned Palmer 
asked. ; 

Bannister aimed a mouthful of tobacco juice 
at the stove hearth, drew a red handkerchief 
from his pocket, blew his nose violently, and 
being satisfied that he had the attention of 
all, answered solemnly, ‘‘There was thieves 
arvund jas’ night.’’ 

‘‘No! When? Who? Where? What’d they 
steal?’’ and a dozen other similar exclama- 
tions and questions filied the old man’s ears 
to contentment. 

‘*Widder Bond's place, las’ night, dunno 
who, twenty bushel oats an’ a bar’! 0’ ’ta- 
ters,’’ reeled off Bannister, lumping the ques- 
tions and answering all in one sentence. 

‘*What are the particulars?’’ asked Palmer. 

‘*They ain’t none. The stuff was there las’ 
night, an’ to-night ’taint,’’ said Pete. 

‘When did the poor lady discover her-er 
deplorable loss?’’ said the soft oily voice of 
Mr S. S. Sleezer, a man who had lived among 
us but a year ortwo and whose alliterative 
initials,for reasons that will be obvious, had 
been made to stand for ‘‘Sanctimonious Si- 
mon.’’ 

‘*To-night, when she gathered her aigs. I 
was up there pickin’ apples fur her, that’s 
how I came to know it.’’ 

‘*Now may the good Lord assist us in de- 
tecting the perpetrator of this theft,’’ cried 
Mr Sleezer, slapping his knee with great an- 
imation. ‘‘The towns along the river are full 
of graceless men and I doubt not that they 
have taken this poor woman’s substance. [ 
myself will go to her assistance in the morn- 
ing,’’ and he wagged his head in satisfied 
self-righteousness at Selton, who sat opposite 
and who had not said a word. 

The arrival of the district officials just then 
gave a turn to the conversation and the 
troubles of Mrs Bond were forgotten for the 
moment. 

After the meeting was over, Bannister si- 
dled up to Selton and slipped a note into his 
hand. ‘‘From the widder,’’ he whispered, 
loud enough for me to catch his words. 

My friend and I took our way across lots 
toward home, and when we had reached a se- 
cluded spot Selton read the note by the light 
of his lantern. 

‘*She says she is in trouble and wants me 
to come up in the morning—such is fame,’’ he 
said with a laugh when he had finished read- 
ing. ‘‘ Well, I’ll go, only I wish she had muz- 
zled old Bannister before she let him go to- 
night. Come over and go along up, Barker; 
we’a better go early before—any body else gets 
there,’’ he added after a little hesitation. 

A little past sunrise next morning found us 
rapping at Mrs Bond’s door, which was 
opened by the widow’s little daughter. Her 
mother was away, she said, had been called 
upon to attend a sick person, but was expect- 
ed home every minute; would we come in 
and wait? 

‘*No, we hadn‘t better come in,’’ Selton 
said, ‘‘did your mother want to see me?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir;’’ said the vhild simply, ‘‘ we've 
had some oats and potatoes stold, an’ mamma 
thought maybe you could look round an’ tell 
who stole ’em, like you did Squire Hoyt’s 
chickens.’’ 

Selton smiled at the child’s artlessness and 
asked, ‘‘ Where were the oats and potatoes, 
dear?’’ 

‘*Down in the cellar horse stable. The oats 
were in that big box, an’ the ’taters in a bar- 
rel.’’ 

‘*Very well; we’ll go down there, I think :if 
anybody besides your mother should come, 
you won't tell them we’re there, will you?’’ 

“Re, atr.”” : 

The barn stood across the road at the top of 
a sharp rise of ground, the cellar stable being 
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reached by passing through a big gate, and a 
barnyard at the lower side. 

We had no difficulty in finding the oat bin, 
which was situated at the further end ofa 
long alley way in front of the horse stalls. It 
still contained a quantity of grain, and my 
companion took a handful to the light and ex- 
amined it closely. Most of the oats were 
plump and white,but there was a goud sprin- 
kling of black ones, and quite a number of 
buckwheat kernels scattered through. Selton 
dropped the handful of grain intu his pocket, 
and went back to the bin, where he stood si- 
lently casting his eyes about. 

**Carried ’em off in bags,’ 
ly exclaimed, starting along a thin line of 
grain extending from the bin toward the 
door. ‘‘One bag had a hole in it—had a light 
—saw the hole and repaired it by stuffing it 
full of paper; here is part of the plug.’’ And 
he picked up a crumpled piece of torn news- 
paper, which he also put into his pocket. 

He was now hot on the trail. ‘‘Tall man,’’ 
he cried,‘‘swept the cobwebs off this low ceil- 
ing when he shouldered a bag. Where are the 
potatoes? Ah! —here they are—four full bar- 
rels, and an empty one. Generous soul, why 
didn’t he take ’em all?’’ 

He ran out into the yard, where I followed 
to find him on his knees by the gate, search- 
ing the ground. ‘‘There were two of them,’’ 
he cried triumphantly. ‘‘One man could 
scarcely carry a barrel of potatoes up this hill. 
And here is the mark of the chime where 
they dropped it to open the gate. They 
dumped the potatoes into a wagon out in the 
road and then took back the empty barrel. 
We must—’’ 

‘*Husn!’’ I whispered, ‘‘I hear voices.’’ 

He stood up and listened. ‘‘Sleezer and the 
widow,’’ he whispered in return; ‘‘let’s get 
back into the stable.’’ 

We had scarcely time to conceal ourselves 
in a little empty harness room that opened off 
the stable, when the widow and the sanctimo- 
nious one entered the door. The latter was 
talking volubly,and moved his huge unwieldy 
bulk about the stable while he spoke: 

**So, this is the scene of your recent de- 
spoilation. Anh, that the blow should fall on 
the widowed and the fatherless, but their 
triumph shall be short. The wicked flee when 
no man pursueth; but in this case a man will 
pursue, and that man will he myself. The 
godless hordes that dwell along the river will 
be made to disgorge their prey and—’’ 

**Do you think the thieves came up from the 
river?’’ the widow interrupted, timidly. 

‘**Think, Madam, I know they did. There 
is scarcely a man in this neighborhood but 
what has been saved, while the river dwellers 
are prone to dram-drinking, horse racing and 
even to the sin of dancing. Out of such a So- 
dom any evil may come. I—’’ 

‘*What would you advise me 
suffering lady again interrupted. 

‘*Do nothing at all,my dear sister, but leave 
everything to me, who am your friend and a 
deacon in your church. I feel that I am the 
appointed instrument of your—er—ven- 
geance, so to speak. In the meantime, donot 
take counsel of your neighbors, who may mis- 
lead you.’’ 

The couple moved out of the stable, and we 
could hear the unctious voice of Sleezer as he 
bade the widow good-bye’at the gate. Five 
minutes later, when his ponderous form had 
disappeared over the hill, we came out of the 
barn and Selton, stooping almost to the 
ground, was examining the tracks of horses 
and wagons in the highway; butif he saw 
anything out of the common, he made no 
comm :nt. 

Mrs Bond saw us and came out to bid us a 
pleasant good morning and to thank us for 
coming. It was easy to discern that she 
meant to hang to Sleezer’s advice, for she 
asked neither of us for an opinion. Neither 
would Selton advance a theory, although I 
questioned him closely. 

**You know as much about it as I do, Bar- 
ker,’’ he seid in reply. ‘‘I havea mere sus- 
picion that may develop into something, but 
at the same time I may be away off the track, 
and that fat old hypocrite, Sleezer, may hunt 
up something.’’ 

**Then you don’t agree with Sleezer?’’ 

**No,’’ he answered, in so decided a tone 


, 


he sudden- 


to do?’’ the 











that I dropped the subject there, and we 
walked along in silence until we reached his 
own gate, where he invited me in to look at a 
crop of potatoes of a new variety that he had 
just finished digging. 

There were six barrels of them, fine, large, 
smooth tubers, and their owner had them 
standing in an old-fashioned outside cellar at 
some distance from the house. 

‘*Aren’t you afraid that somebody might 
visit this cellar?’’ I asked. 

**Well,no,’’ was his reply, ‘‘at least I had 
not given the matter a thought till now. Per- 
haps I’1l buy a padlock and put it on when I 
go to town.’’ 

It was perhaps a week after the looting of 
the Bond barn, and my family were at break- 
fast, that my wife came from the -cellar with 
consternation depicted on her face. ‘‘Char- 
ley,’’ she gasped, ‘‘there’s been robbers in the 
cellar last night. That big cream cheese you 
brought from the factory, and two jars of but- 
ter are gone—come down and see.’’ [I fol- 
lowed her to the cellar and, sure enough, a 
window at the top of the eight-foot wail stood 
open, and there was a gap on the swing shelf 
where the great cheese and the two jars of 
butter had set. 

I ran to the top of the stairs and called to 
my aan: ‘‘John, run up and tell Mr Selton 
to come down here, at once.’’ 

My neighbor responded without delay. 
‘*You sent for me?’’ he said with an inquir- 
ing look. 

‘*Yes, our cellar was robbed last night.’’ 

‘*Indeed! this is getting to be rather a com- 
mon affair.’’ 

‘Common enough until it comes home to a 
fellow, then it’s rather wncommon,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘Come down and see what you think 
about it.’’ 

Standing in the cellar, Selton glanced keen- 
ly around and then said: ‘‘A short, slim 
man.’’ 

‘*What makes you think so?’’ 

‘‘Why, a big man couldn’t crawl through 
that narrow window and—did you put those 
two boxes under the window yourself?’’ 

sé No. ” 

‘*Then he must have been too short to reach 
the window sill, and piled up the boxes so that 
he might puss out the booty and get out hinf- 
self.’’ 

The cellar furnished no furth er clue, and we 
went outside. There was not much grass 
near the window, and a recent rain had soft- 
ened the earth. 

‘*Ahb!’’ exclaimed Selton. ‘‘There were two 
of them in this case too. This fellow was a 
big one. See how broad and deep the knee 
prints are where he knelt to take the goods 
from the man inside; and there are the prints 
of his toes, too. He wore broad-toed heavy 
boots. How much did your cheese weigh?’’ 

**Between fifty and sixty pounds.’’ 

‘*Then they didn’t carry their booty very 
far; let us find where they left their team.’’ 

There were nv tracks to be seen on the hard, 
graveied walks, but in the mud of the high- 
way we found the prints of a large anda 
small shoe leading up the road to where a 
double team had been tied to a tree. 

Selton’s eyes shone with a peculiar satisfac- 
tion as be scanned the spot and followed the 
hoof tracks out into the road; then turning to 
me, he said, ‘‘ Barker, I have a theory that 
connects this with the Bond robbery. I’m 
sure you will excuse me if I do not explain 
now. In the meantime, if you have not done 
so already,please don’t say a word about your 
loss to anyone.’’ 

‘*T haven’t seen anybody to tell,’’ I began. 
Then a thought striking me, I turned to my 
hired man, who was lingering near. ‘‘ John,’’ 
I said, ‘‘did you see anyone on your way to 
Mr Selton’s this morning?”’ 

**Yes, sir,’” was the reply ‘‘I met Mr Slee- 
zer going to market with a load.’’ 

‘*Did you tell him anything of this?’’ 

‘Well, yes, sir; you see I most het to,fur he 
ast me what I was hurryin’ up so fur.’’ 

A shade of displeasure passed over Selton’s 
face. ‘‘Did you tell him where you were go- 
ing?’’ he asked. 

**No, sir.’’ 

**What did he say when you told him of the 
robbery?’’ 


‘*Well, he said, ‘How long, O Lord, how 
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long,’ an’ that he was goin’ to the river ’spe- 
cially to find out who stole Mis’ Bond’s 
things, an’ he would keep an eye out fur 
yours, too.’’ 

Selton’s face broke into a broad grin. ‘‘All 
right, John,’’ he laughed, ‘I dun’t think 
you’ve done any damage. As for you, Barker, 





you’re under the broad mantle of Sleezer’s 
charity; so I’ll go home to breakfast, and 
we'll see rou later.’’ 
(To Be Concluded. } 
rm 
Ether. 
CHARLES ELMER JENNEY. 
There’s a hum of bees in the meadow, 
Where the new-mown hay lies low, 
There’s a whetting of scythes in the dis- 


tance,— 
A musical, faint echo. 
The warm, iazy airs of midsummer, 
In waves of aroma creep, 
Where stretched in the shade of a-haycock, 
Lies a barefoot boy, asleep. 


Gay butterflies Hit o’er the windrows, 
In chase of the thistledown ; 

Spry grasshoppers leap in the stubble, 
And ’light on a straw hat’s crown; 

And just on the other side of the mound 
With fragrant clover teeming, 

Lips astain with the strawberry’s blood, 
Lies a barefoot boy, dreaming. 


I 


Native Politeness. 
J. MARION SHULL. 


Your polished man is not always the true 
gentleiman, as every one well knows who has 
felt the tkrill of pleasure at the first contact 
with native politeness after days, perhaps 
months or years, of nothing but polish—coid, 
frictionless polish. What a novelty to find 
that somewhere beneath the surface a real 
heart is throbbing; to feel its warmth and 
earnestness penetrating even your own cold 
exterior, and you begin to know the worth- 
lessness of that polish which you have spent 
so Many years in acquiring and which has 
hitherto somehow given you a certain feeling 
of superiority. 





I sometimes wonder what it is all for, this 
constant rub, rub, polish, polish, beginning 
in the cradle and extending upward through 


the years in so many American homes of the 
elite or upper classes, or perhaps still oftener 
among those who aspire to be called such. 
The little child is placed in care of a uurse 
who is the pink of propriety and who will 
curb and train the early impulses of the little 
heart until they 4re no longer impulses, till 


every feeling, every single act, shall be 
bound apout by conventionality, and what 


migbt have been a warm-hearted, loving na- 
ture is cramped and ehilled till what little of 
warmth may yet remain never reaches to the 
outside. 

Lawyer Maguire had just delivered one of 
his prettiest bows as he passed two ladies in 
the park. He was noted everywhere for his 
courteous and always correct manners in so- 
ciety. As he passed out of hearing one said 
to the other, ‘‘Don’t you think Mr Maguire 
the most perfect gentleman you ever saw?’’ 
with an extra emphasis on the word perfect. 
‘‘No,’’ was the astonishing reply. ‘‘Once 
my two little girls and I were coming home 
on the train. We were dressed in plain mack- 
intoshes, for it was raining. There was but 
one cab, and Lawyer Maguire, who was there 
too, pushed his way in ahead of us, coldly 
saying ‘All full,’ and banged tbe door in our 
faces, leaving my children and me to wait or to 
walk home through the rain. He would have 
broken his ueck to have accommodated me 
had he known whol was. No, Idon’t think 
him a perfeet gentleman.”’ 

In sharp contrast with Lawyer Maguire I 
have in mind a family of boys and girls who 
seem to meet with great favor wherever they 
go—so much so that mere onlookers express 
their wonder at it. Their parents are plain, 
ordinary country people and not a particle of 
etiquette by rule bas ever been taught the 
children, but there seems a certain inborn 
courtesy, a kindly consideration for others, a 
native politeness that bears on its face the 
stamp of geuuine sincerity, and though their 
words may sometimes seem rather blunt and 
they may not say ‘‘Yes, madam,’’ or ‘‘no, 
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sir,’’ or ‘‘I thank you,’’ and a host of other 
similar expressions in just the latest and most 
improved way, there 1s a certain uncultivated 
graciousness of manner that wins you through 
its very novelty and yet never grows old, and 
you are tempted to explain, ‘‘ Well, if that is 
not cultivation I’m really glad they are not 
cultivated.’’ 

Would that there were more of real, honest 
heart and head culture and less of mere pol- 
ish; more beauty of spirit subordinating beau- 
ty of person. 





Gold in Georgia.—An old-time Denver min- 
er, P. L. Noble. has made a study of the gold 
fields in Georgia. and says. among other 
things: ‘‘ Within sight of Dahlonega is a belt 
of ore several miles long and ranging in 
width from 50 to 1000 feet thick, which will 
pay handsomely to work on a Jarge scale, and 
this body alone will furnish ore enough to 
run thousands of stamps for 100 years. The 
Barlow mine,a few miles south of Dahionega, 
has been worked for more than 30 years and 
millions of gold have been taken out, yet the 
work there hardly amounts to more than 
prospecting; at no place have they gone 
deeper than 50 feet above a drain level.’’ 





A Minister, with his little son Charles, was 
calling on an old parishioner, who poured her 
troubles into his sympathizing ear, ending 
with the remark, ‘‘I’ve had my nose held to 
the grindstone for thirty years.’’ 

Charlie, who had been looking intently at 
the old lady, instantly remarked, ‘‘Well, it 
hasn’t worn the mole on the end of it off yet.’’ 


Prevent 
Pneumonia 


Prevention is always better than 
cure, even when cure is possible. 
But so many times pneumonia is not 
cured that prevention becomes the 
natural act of that instinct of self- 
preservation which is “the-first law 
of nature.” Pneumonia can be pre- 
vented and is often cured by the use 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


“Some years ago I had a severe cold and 
was threatened with pneumonia. I could 
neither eat nor sleep, and was in a wretched 
condition. I procured a bottle of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and took it according to the 
directions, and at the end of fifteen daysw as 
as well and sound as before the attack. I 
have recommended it in many cases of pneu- 
monia since, and have never known it to fail 
ia effecting a cure.” 

JOHN HENRY, St. Joseph, La. 


“TI was attacked with a cold that settled 
on my lungs, and defied the skill of my phy- 
sicians so that they considered me incurable. 
At last I began to use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
and was entirely cured after having taken 
two bottles.” 

FRANCISCO A. SEVERIANO, 
Taunton, Mass. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


is put up in half-size bottles at half 
price—50 cents. 
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MY VALENTINE 
WALDO. 


A valentine for father, 
And one, I think, will do 
For mother and for grandpa, 
And for Brother Willie, tvo. 


I know that dear old grandma 
Would ask for three or four, 
And Sister Nell and Cousin Ned 
Would say they wanted more. 


And then there’s someone else I know 
Would prize it quite as well. 

Now can’t you guess my valentine, 
Or must I really tell? 


No envelope contains it; 
It bears no tell-tale line. 
Although two lips have sealed it 
No postal clerk may fine. 


It has no gleaming golden hearts, 
Sly Cupid’s tempting bait; 

Nor has it got the feathered shaft 
With which he shoots so straight, 


And yet it brings, this valentine, 
A thousand times the bliss. 

Now can’t you guess? Of course you can— 
My valentine’s a kiss. 





St Valentine Fun and Frolic. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 





I wonder how many on the fourteenth of 
February ever think of the good old Italian 
bishop who, by some jugglery of sentiment 
and romance, bas been canonized the patron 
saint of love! 

Sad and sweet is the story of the worthy 
man of God who lived a peculiarly pure and 
innocent life, and true to his faith refused to 
honor the heathen gods of Claudius II, de- 
eclaring that ‘‘Christ was the light of the 
world.’’ At this the irate emperor sneered, 
dared him to prove his words by a miracle, 
and proposed that, like his Master, he give 
sight to a charming young girl who had been 
born blind. 

Legendary lore asserts that in answer to the 
loyal saint’s prayers, this power was granted 
him, and the maiden really opened her eyes 
upon the beautiful world which until then she 
had never beheld. But instead of this pleas- 
ing Claudius, he was more incensed than ever 
and commanded that the bishop be beheaded. 
The order, too, was quickly carried wut, and 
St Valentine suffere?d martyrdom at Rome on 
February 14, 270. 

Pheenix-like, however, loves and doves 
arose from his ashes,and the drawing of ‘‘ val- 
entines’’ from a fateful box was in vogue in 
Italy from very early times. ‘She British and 
Scotch lay great stress upon the “‘first person 
of the opposite sex outside the lize of kin- 
dred,’’ whom a man or maid meets upon the 
eventful day, and in the fifteenth century val- 
entines took the form of quite elaborate pres- 
ents. We read of one English duke who, hav- 
ing drawn the name of a friend’s young wife 
as the one to whom he was to devote himself 
during the coming year, bestowed upon her 
a jewel valued at £300. Truly a royal valen- 
tine! Later, these gifts gave way to the less 
expensive paper missives with which we are 
all familiar. 

Valentine parties are always popular and 
can be made extremely pretty functions. Pink 
should be the color scheme of the decora- 
tions, and if natural flowers be out of the 
question at this season, garlands of paper 
roses are most effective festooned from the 
chandelier, while bunches of the same loop 
the curtains and draperies. 

If possible, have a basket of La France 
roses for the center of the supper table, tied 
with silver gauze ribbon, and light the feast 
of love with pink shaded candles. ‘‘ Lover 
cakes’’ are again in fashion, varying sized 
loaves being piled one upon another like the 
pyramidal wedding cakes of our grandmoth- 
ers, and one of these, covered with rose hued 
icing and ornamented by a chubby Cupid of 
white sugar, forms a strikingly effective dev- 
oration. 

Some caterers will supply cream and _ ices 
molded into tiny shapes like the wee God of 


Love, and the queen of tlowers, but these are 
not strictly necessary, for cakes can easily be 





cut in fanciful forms, as hearts, doves and ar- 
rows, while mottoes with their sentimental 
poesies always add to the fun. 

Dancing and games may speed the merry 
hours, but some time during the evening a 
postman should appear at the door, bringing 
one or more letters for each guest. if too a 
clever person assumes this part he can in- 
crease the amusement by purposely delivering 
some epistle to the wrong address. As every 
one must read their gushing effusions aloud, 
a small cyclone of laughter and merriment is 
sure to follow the arrival of Cupid’s post. 

At a valentine party for children the dainty 
lace paper and silk affairs, or some tri- 
fling gift, will be best appreciated, and an ap- 
propriate valentine game for the little folks is 
**I love my love.’’ Forthis one commences 
by saying, ‘‘I love my love with an A because 
he is angelic, I hate him with an A_ because 
he is artful; he took me to the Sign of the 
Arrow and treated me to apple pie and ale.’’ 
She then calls upon another member of the 
company (preferahly one of the opposite sex), 
who must take up the strain and love his love 
with a B. For instance, ‘‘T love my love with 
a B because she is beautiful. I hate her with 
a B because she is bad. I took her to the 
Sign of the Black Beur and treated her to 
bread and buttermilk.’’ And soit goes all 
arownd the circle, each player using a letter 
until the alphabet is exhausted. 


Marjorie’s Valentine. 
MARION DICKINSON, 


*Ow! Ow!’’ 

Marjorie said it very softly so as not to hurt 
mamma’s feelings, but she must make a little 
noise, for the snarls hurt dreadfully. 

Mamma heard and tried to brush more gen- 
tly, but the soft hair curled into tangles that 
needed time and patience to undo, and Mar- 
jorie must start for school in a moment. Just 
as she was tying a blue ribbon around Mar- 
jorie’s head, the little girl twisted away and 
ran to the window. 

**It’s the postman—I heard him whistle. 
Oh, mamma, p’r’aps he’ll bring me a valen- 
tine.’’ Her eyes shone with excitement and 
she pressed her rosy face to the glass. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said mamma, a little doubtful- 
ly, ‘‘but they are more likely to ccme to- 
night.’’ She did not want to see the eager 
face cloud with disappointment. 

‘*He’s coming here!’’ cried Marjorie, hop- 
ping up and down, ‘‘and he’s holding up a 
letter for me to see! Ob, mamma, can I go 
to the door?’’ 

Mamma smiled as she darted out of the 
room. In amoment she came dancing back 
with an envelope wreathed with roses. ‘‘ Does 
it say, ‘for Marjorie Pratt’?’’ she asked, anx- 
iousiy, for she conld not read writing. 

‘*VYes,’’ said mamma, ‘‘ Miss Marjorie Pratt. 
Now open it, dear, for it is nearly school 
time.’’ 

Marjorie carefully cut off the end and thrust 
in her fingers. They drew out—not the pret- 











ty lace-paper valentine that the envelope 
seemed to promise, but a folded paper. The 
child unfolded it quickly and all the gladness 
faded out of her face. Mamma looked over 
her shoulder. 

It was a comic valentine—a rude, coarse cut 
of a girl in red and green with a mass of tan- 
gled hair in which was caught a bird’s nest 
full of unfiedged, gaping birds. Young as she 
was, Marjorie knew its meaning and was cut 
to the heart. 

‘*It’s about my hair,’’ she tried to say 
bravely, but her lip quivered.. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you braid it like Belle’s? Couldnu’t you, mam- 
ma?’’ The tears would come and rolled down 
her cheeks. Mamma drew her close. 

*“‘Somebody has been thoughtless and 
cruel,’’ she whispered, stroking the beautiful 
hair which she had not the heart to bind into 
braids. ‘My little girl must not mind it but 
be a happy little daughter.’’ 

Marjorie was still fora moment. 
know who sent it,’’ she said softly. 

**Do you, dear?’’ Mrs Pratt waited to hear 
what would come next. 

**T don’t b’lieve i’ll tell you, 
Marjorie said slowly. 

‘*That is right,"’ answered mamma. Just 
then came a peal of the bell and a voice in 
the hall inquiring for Marjorie. 

**It’s Belle,’’ whispered Marjorie. ‘‘Must 
I go to school this morning?’ Something in 
the imploring eyes betrayed the child’s secret. 

Mrs Pratt rose and went into the hall. Belle 

Jutter looked startled when she saw her and 
colored guiltily, making a stammering re- 
sponse to the lady’s greeting. 

**Marjorie will not go to schoo] this mora- 
ing,’’ Mrs Pratt said, quietly. ‘‘Somebody 
has been cruel and has senta valentine that 
has hurt her. Please tell her teacher that she 
will be present at the afternoon session.’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ murmured Belle and slid out of 
the door. An uneasy conscience pricked her 
all the way to school. 

Mamma found Marju.‘e on her knees before 
the sofa, where she had ranged the gay valen- 
tines that she meant to send at dusk. She 
was looking fixedly at the prettiest--a lattice 
of white roses over rose-pink, with a wreath 
of forget-me-nots in the center. 

**T don’t b’lieve I’ll send this one to Belle, 
after all,’’ she said in a low voice. ‘‘I guess 
I like Josephine better.’’ 

**You have always loved Belle dearly,’’ said 
mamma, gentiy. She took up her sewing but 
often glanced at the littie figure still on its 
knees. Marjorie was fighting a hard battle. 

At length her face cleared and she slid the 
chief treasure into its envelope. ‘‘Will you 
write the name, mamma?”’ she asked, bring- 
ing it to her mother. 

**Is it for Josephine?’ asked mamma. 

Marjorie climbed onto the rocker where 
she could see better. ‘‘I guess I’ll send it to 
Belle,’’ she said. 

That evening, before papa was ready to go 
with Marjorie to deliver her valentines, the 
bell rang wildly and somebody rah down the 
steps. Marjorie flew to the door, but it was a 


‘**T most 


mamma,’’ 








News Which is Good News to Women. 


It is a fact that women who suffer from fe- 
male complaints and are consequently weak, 
tired, nervous, dragged-out and full of pains 
and aches, do not have the same opportunity 
to be cured as do the residents of the great 
cities where the most successful specialists in 
female diseases reside. Dr Greene, of 35 West 
14th st, New York city, who has the largest 
practice in the world and who is without 
doubt the most successful specialist in curing 
female complaints, offers to give free consul- 
tation by mail to all women suffering from 
these distressing weaknesses, discharges, 
pains and irregularities. Write at once and 
we promise Dr Greene will cure you. 


[ DA Write to the 
; largest wall paper house 
From 2% cts. to $8% a roll—8 yards. 








n U. 8S. for samples—mailed free. 


Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA 
1214 and 1216 Market Street. 





moment before she could open it. The street 
was quiet, but on the steps gleamed a white 
envelope, larger than that of the morning. 
She looked at it doubtfully, fearing it held 
another hurt, then ran with it to mamma. 

‘*You open it,’’ she said, shyly, then shut 
her eyes tight. 

**Look, Marjorie!’’ cried mamma, 
brown eyes flew open. 

**Oh!’’ gasped the child. 
such glowing roses, such dear little doves 
with their bills laid tenderly together! Mar- 
jorie caught up the envelope. It was address: 
ed in tipsy printing. 

‘*Why, mamma!”’ cried Marjorie in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘That is Belle’s printing. I don’t 
b’lieve she sent—’’ then she stopped short. 

Mamma smiled. ‘‘Hurry, dear,’’ she said. 
**Papa is waiting. Don’t you want to put a 
little Min the corner of the envelope you 
send to Belle?’’ 

And Marjorie did. 


A Pig Circus. 


and the 


Such lacy edges, 








‘*They are all just common, ordinary barn- 
yard routers, the two youngsters belonging to 
the Berkshire breed,’’ says the manager of 
this circus. ‘‘I learned the machinist’s trade 
in the city, and then went home and made 
my debut as an educator of pigs, the result 
ofajoke. When a youngster I one time 
brought up a litter of pigs by hand and dis- 
covered that the tribe is much more intelli- 
gent than appears on the surface. The result 
was that the expression ‘You don’t know as 
much as a pig’ became altogether too common 
with me and the boys gottired of it. One 
night when I reached home I found a crate 
containing two little squealers awaiting me, 
sent me as a joke. This made me mad, and I 
swore I would teach them. jl went to work 
at once and first got them used to being han- 
dled, taking great pains to feed them well. 
In fact I fed them so well that I fed one to 
death and had to get another. Finally I made 
my debut at an entertainment in Turners 
Falls. That was nine yeais ago and I have 
been training and exhibiting pigs ever since.’’ 

This showman says that pigs are extremely 
nervous animals and it takes little to stam- 





pede them. He first begins by halter break- 
ing, that is, tying them up. Then he _han- 
dles them continually so that they have no 
fear of him. When that stage is reached the 
rest is a matter of patience. He puts Mr Pig 
on a stand; Mr Pig jumps down. He puts 
him back and Mr Pig repeats his perform- 
ance. And so it goes for days at a time un- 
til the pig discovers that he must stay. Then 


he is taught another trick in the same way. 


EVENINGS A? HOME 


Pigs never forget and after three months’ va- 
cation a week’s rehearsal will tit them tor pub- 
lic work. 

His pigs are really wonderful little animals, 
especially the two youngsters, Pete and Jerry, 
tor they are only a year old and their educa- 
tion was not begun until last August. He 
says that Jerry is the smartest clown that he 
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heard this, as I did not wish to let them 
know that I heard what they were talking 
about, but I was pleased to know that aunty 
thought so well of me. I wonder what it is to 
be a 1 and possibly a great man.’’—[Ray- 
mond P. Worthy. 


Homesick at Klondike.—It was a heautiful 
autumn day, 


when Kate Reynolds strolled 





THE TEETER-BOARD 


has ever owned and he has had some bright 
ones. Ginger, the old sow, is used merely to 
fill in and to contro] the lively youngsters. 
She is a sort of stepmother and as long as she 
is on the stage the little fellows won’t leave 
it, even if they become frightened. But Gin- 
ger was once a bright little trick pig herself 
and it is merely because she is becoming as 
nature designed all pigs to be, fat and lazy, 
that she has retired. She is too heavy to 
work. 





The Rest of the Prize Stories. 





What Raymond Heard.—My name is Ray- 
mond, and Aunt Pearl is a young lady from 
California, and is going to Chicago, so she 
stopped over at Kansas City and came down 
here to Drexel to visit mamma before going 
on to that big city. I wonder if Aunt Pearl 
wiil see you when she gets there. I bet you’d 
wish she would if you knew how sweet she 
can kiss you and what nice stories she can 
tell. She is,I think, very pretty, just like the 
younger looking lady in the picture, and 
mamma is the other, for she looks so kind 
and good. ithink mamma is the lovingest 
woman in the whole world. The picture just 
looks like mamma and aunty when I heard 
mamma tel] about her babies. Aunty Pearl 
asked her if she had no favorite among us 
children. I was just a bit curious to know if 
she did not like baby best, so Istopped play- 
ing and listened very closely. ‘‘No,’’ she 
sald, ‘‘I like them all, and it would just 
break my heart to lose any one of them. 
Raymond”’ (that’s me), shesaid, ‘‘is getting 
to be such a big, handsome fellow now that 
I cannot help feeling proud of him and 
is so good that I can forgive him being so 
boisterous. Little Gertrude (that’s my 
younger sister) is such a sweet little thing 
and so pretty with her quiet ways and large, 
open brown eyes, that no one could help lov- 
ing ber. And then Baby Chester is such a 

reat big, rollicking, mischievous fellow that 
Fao not know but what I Jike him best when 
he is most naughty. So you see, my dear 
Pearl,’’ continued mamma, ‘‘I have all kinds 
to love and live for, and I like none of them 
best, but love them all, love them each and 
every one so much that there is no room to 
love one better than the other.’’ Then they 
both leaned back in their chairs and were si- 
lent for a long time. I wondered what they 
were thinking about. I’ll bet mamma was 
dreaming about Baby Chester and aunty was 
wishing she had one like him. Finally aunty 
arose, and as she did so she said to mamma: 
‘*Yes, I believe you, you love them all; but 
if anything should ever happen to dismember 
your little household, I want you to send me 
Raymond to cate for and to educate, for I be- 
lieve he will be the making ofa good and pos- 
sibly a great man.’’ I slipped away when 








IN THE PIG CIRCUS 


over the fields to visit her cousin, Muud An- 
derson. After exchanging greetings they sat 
down to have a quiet little chat. ‘‘Now 
Maud,’’ said Kate, ‘‘I have something very 
important to tell you,’’ and blushing very 
sweetly, she draws a letter from her pocket. 
‘‘New Maud, you must not tell anyone.’’ 
Maud promised, and then Kate began. ‘‘ Well, 
you know Harry Thorn and I have been en- 
gaged for two years, and as Harry is so poor, 
and also very sensitive, he would not wish 
me to share his home until he 1s able to have 
a nice one. I would gladly have shared his 
cottage, be it ever so humble, but this he 
would not hear to, and when the Klondike fe- 
ver got so bad, he just packed up and said he 
would soon accumulate a fortune. I have just 
received a letter from him telling me of some of 
his discouragements. Shall I read it to you?’’ 
**O, yes, Kate,I shall be very glad to have you 
do so.’’ ‘Very well. ‘My dearest Kate, I 
arrived safely at last (have been thinking of 
— every minute whether awake or sleeping). 
Ve had a long, hard trip, but at last here we 
are. The first thing I had to do was to dig a 
hole to crawl into, like the rabbits, to keep 
from freezing. O, it’s so dreadfully cold here. 
I had to stuff all our clothing and provisions 
too, about me. The next morning my ears 
were frozen, and my nose looked like a boiled 
lobster. Don’t believe you would love me 
now if you saw mein this plight. I haven’t 
seen any gold yet, ouly some bacon and hard- 
tack, and sometimes a few beans. I am told 
that gold must be dug for. Some came here 
with the impression it could be gathered = 
any place. I am getting very homesick al- 
ready. I feel as if I could he satisfied to go 
back and you and I live in a little cottage 
10x12. Making one’s fortune is not all itis 
said to be. Part 2d: Have been here four 
weeks. Had no opportunity to mail this let- 


Macbeth lamp- 
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money and comfort. But get 

the right one for your lamp. 
The Index free. 


Write Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THIS MAY INTEREST YOU. 


ou have lime back, cannot retain urine and 
KS poorly generally, you have kidney trouble. 
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ter yet. Have found some_ gold, about 
enough to make you that pretty engagement 
ring I a you. The weather is get- 
ting colder, so look for me on the next 
shipthat leaves here. Do write soon. I send 
lots of love. Your Klondike Harry.’ ”’ 
‘“‘Well,’’ Maud said, ‘‘I am glad to hear he 
has learned a lesson which will do him good, 
to stick to your bush, and not be roaming 
around to every new field we hear of.’’ ‘‘O, 
yes,’’ said Kate. ‘‘ Now we can settle down in 
our own little abode and he will be contented 
and happy. You must be my bridesmaid, and 
we shall have a very quiet wedding.’’ Look- 
ing at her watch: ‘‘I did not know how late 
it was. i must be going, so good-bye.—j Eth- 
el J. Paxton (13 years old). 


Bessie’s Troubles.—In a little village lived 
Mildred Brown and Bessie Grant. Mildred 
was an only child of rich parentage, whose 


father was a rich banker. All she had to do 
was to ask her father for anything she wished, 
and if it was in his power he would grant it. 
And on account of this, she had grown upa 
vain and proud girl. But in the case of Bessie 
Grant, it was very different.for her father was 
a day laborer, woo worked in the coal mines 
of Mr Brown. ‘These two girls had been firm 
friends in their childhood, but now they were 
young ladies, fur Mildred was nineteen and 

essie was eighteen. Mildred was taking vo- 
cal lessons of a lady, while Bessie had to go 
without these advantages, but he: voice was 
sweeter and clearer than her friend’s. For this 
reason Mildred disliked Bessie, and hated her 
worse each day,while Bessie on her part could 
not think what made her friend so cold to her. 
At last the girls did not visit each other, but 
remained enemies. Finally there appeared 
something in the paper which made both of 
their hearts glad, and it read as follows: 
‘*Twenty-five dollars will be given tothe 
young lady who sings the best solo, alsoa 
three years’ scholarship at Vassar college.’’ 
The next week, it contained the names of-the 
singers, among whow was the name of Mil- 
dred Brown and Bessie Grant. At last the 
night of the exhibition came, and Mr Brown 
occupied the front seat, while Mr Grant sat 
in the very back seat. At last the man who 
had awarded the prize, rose up and said that 
Miss Mildred Brown would be the first singer. 
She rendered it very well and received great 
applause, but when Bessie sang her piece, the 
noise that followed was deafening. At last, 
after all had finished, the man said that Miss 
Bessie Grant had won the prize. You cannot 
imagine her joy, when, the next week, she 
acked her trunk and started for Vassar col- 
ege. Meanwhile Mildred had persuaded her 
father to throw Mr Grant out of work. He 
did so, and the poor man had to seek work 
elsewhere and he received so small wages that 
he could hardly support his family. When the 
three years were up, Bessie came home, she 
had graduated with honor, but was surprised 
to tind her parents in poverty, and she had 
not been home but a few days, when Mildred 
came over, acknowledged her fault,and asked 
her forgiveness. It was readily granted, and 
Mr Grant went back to work for Mr Brown at 
a larger salary. To-day there is no happier 
family in Northamville than the Grants, and 
they say itis due tuthe prize which Bessie 
won.--| Bert Taber. 


A Coon Story.—‘On! I must tell you some- 
thing,’’ said Eva Hale, as she looked up from 
the paper on which she was making a list of 
the things she was to get at the village store 
that afternoon. ‘‘What is it?’’ queried her 
cousin, Minnie Harmon. ‘‘Oh, nothing, only 
a story ofa coon hunt I heard of the other 
day. Two boys and a dog went on a moun- 
tain a short distance from the house, ona 
hunting expedition. Just as they reached the 
top of the hill they heard the dog bark far 
down on the other side. ‘Come on, let’s see 
what he bas got,’ said one. ‘All right,’ re- 
plied the other. So on they went, over rocks 
and fallen trees, often falling down over old 
logs. Lut at last they reached the place where 
they had heard the dog barking. When they 
got there, nothing was to be seen of the dog, 
though they could hear him barking. At last 
they found him, at the toot of a tall tree, and 
looking up into the branches, they spied a 
gray body. One of the boys fired and the gray 
mass came tumbling down at their feet, dead. 
When they reached home and weighed their 
coon, they found that it weighed 35 pounds.”’ 
**Quite a coon wasn’t it,’’ said Minnie, ‘‘ What 
did they do with it?’’ ‘‘Why, ate it, of 
course,’’ said Eva. ‘‘Ate a coon! Coons are 
not tit to eat, I don’t believe.’’ said Minnie. 
*‘Well, at any rate, you ate part of one for 
your dinner,’’ said Eva. ‘‘ That lamb that you 
were praising up so wonderfully was nothing 
more or less than coon.’’ This was the story 
told by Eva Hale to her cousin, Minnie Har- 
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mon, that day when Nell Denny peeped 
through the window and saw them so busily 
engaged in talking and at once proceeded to 
draw a sketch of them.—[{Eftie Barber. 


Each Enjoyed Herself.—‘‘O, Helen! We have 
had such a_ glorious afternoon. You just 
ought to have been with us. A whole load of 
us took Mr Harris’s wagon and went to the 
lake fishing. I took my drawing material 
with me, and after I had set my hooks, I 
sketched the old mili that stood nearby. You 
know what a pretty view there is, especially 
from the south side. It made a very pretty 
picture, the old gray mill and the trees in 
their autumn colors for a_ background.’’ 
**Well.’’ said Helen, ‘‘I took one of my books 
and went over to read to Mrs King, that old 
lady that is paralyzed.’’ ‘‘Oh! Helen,’’ said 
Eva, ‘‘I don’t see how you can keep indoors 
this lovely afternoon. Ican hardly stay ina 
minute, much less all the afternoon.’’ ‘‘I 
should have enjoyed the trip very much,”’ 
said Helen, ‘‘ but I had promised tu go and see 
the old lady, and I conldn’t break my prom- 
ise, you know.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said Eva, a little 
doubtfully, ‘‘but you could have read to her 
some other day.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said Helen, ‘‘ but 
I had promised her before I heard of your pic- 
nic.’’ ‘‘Well, you could have changed it, 
couldn’t you?’’ said Eva. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Hel- 
en, ‘‘but I did not like to disappoint her, as 
she likes su well to hear anyone read.’’ 
‘*Well,’’ said Eva, ‘‘you missed lots of tun by 
being an old granny.’’ ‘‘ Well, I can have 
some comfort by thinking how good the old 
lady felt when I came away,’’ said Helen. 
‘*Well, maybe you can,’’ said Eva, ‘‘but I 
couldn’t.’’ ‘*The comfort I get out of it is 
that I gave the old lady one good afternoon.’’ 
**Well,’’ said Eva, *‘IShad fun at the picnic, 
and you had comfort with the old lady, sol 
suppose that settles it.’’—[Ethel I. Wolcott 
(Ten Years Old). 


Our Young Folks’ Table, 


A Call for Mrs Editor.—For a long time I 
have been interested in the letters written by 
the young folks, for I aia one myself. I seea 
young lady has signed herself High School 
Girl Nol. I think this is a nice idea; each 
one give the next higher number, but I 
should like to know ber puame. Iam 17 years 
old,and am in the juniorclass. I hardly under- 
stand how it is that the Tablers operate their 
correspondence. Willsome of them be kind 
enough to write to me and explain? Not oniy 
Tabiers but anyone I should be glad tu hear 
from, no matter who. Now how about Mrs 
Editor, if there is one. If the girls don’t quit 
inviting Mr Editor to come and see them we 
boys will have to have Mrs Editor come and 
see us. How many of the young folks are 
coming to Omaha next summer to attend the 
trans-Mississippi exposition’—[High School 
Boy Nol. 











Seven Brothers!—I study algebra, Greek, 
French, literature, Latin, etc, take lessons on 
the piano and practice ano hour daily. I 
should like;to meetthe Y F E very wuch. 
He could have a very nice time at my house 
with my seven brothers. Why don’t some of 
the boys have their photos published in the 
Table? We would enjoy seeing them ;wouldn’t 
we, girls?—[High School Girl No 3. 





A Hospitable Miss.—I think our Tabie is 
getting to be very interesting. I think with 
Burt that we ought to write to the Table, 
even 1f we do belong to acircle. Mr Editor, 
I too, am a high school girl, aged 15, or rather 
was, as I finished last year, but perhaps not 
like your particular friend. Butl think we 
should all like to know you. As that seems 
almost impossible, let us do the next best 
thing and write as often as wecan. I should 
like to have you come and see us, and if you 
could not find anyone else I would ‘‘play’’ 
with you myself. (Coasting, that means.) I 
have only one pet and that is a little, yellow- 
eyed cat. She wears a coat made up of yel- 
low, gray aad white fur. So you can imagine 
she is a beautiful cat. Mother wanted me to 
write a story about the two girls in the pic- 
ture, but I am not very literary, so didn’t try. 
We have been shut in by the snow fora cou- 
ple of days and just as the roads are being 
opened the snow is melting and I am afraid I 
shall not have many = sleighrides.-—[{Guess 
Who. 


Likes Mathematics !—Why didu’t the Young 
Folks’ Editor tell us the funny story about 
Madeline and Dorothy? I should like to hear 
it. Iama high school girl and have ‘gray 
eyes, but do not hate mathematics. I, also,am 
fond of reading and have read a good many 
books. How many of the Tablers like to write 
compositions at school? IE don’t.—[ Pink. 








A WOMAN’S SUFFERINGS. 


Some of the Agonies They Need- 
lessly Endure. 


Nervousness and Female Weaknesses 
Ruin Many Lives. 


These Poor Sufferers Have Found a Sure Way 
to Get Well. 


Female weaknesses are more common to-day 
tian ever before. Constant work and worry 
weaken the nerves and vitality, and female 
weakness follows. As a result there is pain, 
discharges, suppression, irregularities, weak 
back, inflammations, bearing-down, bad taste 
in the mouth, loss of appetite, faintness, or 
constipation, nervousness, sleeplessness and 
irritability. Mrs S. Taylor, of 251 West 17th 
street, New York city, says: 

‘*For years I have been unable tu attend to 
my household duties owing to severe sick- 
ness. I was tronbled terribly with female 
weakness, suppression of the menses for over 
six years, nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness 
and general debility. I had coldness of limbs 
and feet, and was in a helpless condition. I 
feared I should never get well. 





‘*T had been under a doctor’s care all the 
time but got no better. I was utterly prostra- 
ted, and good for nothing. By the advice of a 
friend who was cured by Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, I began using this 
wonderful medicine. After taking it a shore 
time I was completely cured of all my 
troubles. My nerve strength returned, my fe- 
male weakness entirely left me, my nervous- 
ness disappeared, I slept well and was in per- 
fect health. For this blessing I have to thank 
Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve réem- 
edy. Itis a wonderful medicine.’’ 

Such testimonials as these are always the 
means of curing thousands of suffering wom- 
en who are wise enough to accept the advice 
of those who have been cured. Countiess 
numbers of people all over the land have re- 
gained their health by this wonderful rem- 
edy, and are crying out to their fellow crea- 
tures to take Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and be made well! and strong. 
It is not a patent medicine, but the prescrip- 
tion of the most successful physician, Dr 
Greene, of 35 West 14th street, New York city, 
who can be consulted free, personally or by 
letter. 








Correspondence invit- 
ed. No charge for ad- 
vice as to curability. 
P. Harold Hayes, M.D, 
Baffalo, N. ¥. 





CURED TO STAY CURED 


—. 
GENTS WANTED-—fFree samples. Hose, Tires, 
Belting, Mackintoshes and Rubber. H., P. O. 1371, N. ¥. 














BUSY FINGERS. 


Norwegian Antique Insertion. 
MOLLIE DARLING. 





[This insertion goes with the Norwegian 
Antique lace published in the issue of Oct 9, 
1897. This lace was liked so well that an 
insertion for it was cailed for. ] 

Use Barbour’s Irish tlax thread, No 60, and 
steel hook size O. Make a chain of seventy 
stitches, turn. 

1—A treble in fourth stitch of chain, * chain 
two, miss two, a treble in next, repeat from 
* to form four spaces in all, nine trebles in 
nine stitches (counting the treble which 





helped form the last space as one), chain two, 
miss two, nine trebles in next nine stitches, 
chain five, miss four, six doubles in next six 
stitches, chain five, miss four, nine trebles,in 
next nine stitches, * chain two, miss two, a 
treble in next stitch, repeat to form six spaces 
in all, a treble in next stitch, turn. 

2—Chain three to take the place of first tre- 
ble, a treble in next treble, * chain two, miss 
two, treble on next treble, repeat from * to 
form five spaces, tifteen trebles on next fif- 
teen stitches, chain four, two treblesin center 
of six doubles, chain four, two trebles under 
five chain, chain four, miss three of nine 
trebles, fifteen trebles, chain two, miss two, 
treble on last of nine trebles, make four 
more spaces as previously directed, a treblein 
top of three chain, turn. 

38—Chain three, for first treble, a treble in 
next treble, * chain two, miss two, a treble 
on next treble, repeat to form six spaces in 
all, nine trebles over center of fifteen trebles, 
chain five, six doubles over two trebles and 
chain on either side, chain five, nine trebles 
on last of four chain and following six trebles, 
chain four, miss three, nine trebles, chain 
two, miss two, treble on next treble, and 
repeat to form four spaces in all, a treble 
at end, turn. 

4—Chain three, a treble on next treble, 
chain two, a treble on next treble, repeat to 
form three spaces, nine trebles, chain four, 
two trebles under four chain, chain four, 
miss three of nine trebles, nine trebles on six 
trebles and on following chain, chain four, 
two trebles in center of six doubles, chain 
four, two trebles under five chain, chain four, 
miss three trebles, nine trebles on next six 
trebies and following space, chain two, miss 
two, treble on next treble, frepeat to form five 
spaces in ull, treble at end, turn. 

5—Chain three, treble on next treble, chain 
two, treble on next treble, repeat to form four 
spaces, nine trebles over space and following 
six trebles, * chain five, six doubles over two 
trebles and chain on each side, chain five, 
nine trebles on chain amd six trebles follow- 
ing, repeat from * once, making the last nine 
trebles on six trebles and following space, 
chain two, treble on next treble, repeat to 
form two spaces, treble at end, turn. 

6—Chain three, treble on next treble, make 
three spaces as directed, nine trebles, * chain 
four, two trebles in center of six doubles, 
chain four, two trebles under five chain, chain 
four, nine trebles, repeat once from *, three 
spaces, treble in top of three chain at end, 
turn. 

7—Chain three, treble on treble, make two 
spaces, nine trebles, * chain five, six doubles 
over two trebles and chain on each side, 
chain five, nine trebles on chain and six tre- 
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bles following, repeat from * once, four 
spaces, treble at end, turn. 

8—Chain three, treble on next treble, make 
five spaces, nine trebles on six trebles and 
chain following, chain four, two trebles in 
center of six doubles, chain four, two trebles 
under five chain, chain four, nine trebles on 
six trebles and chain following, chain four, 
two trebles in center of six doubles, chain 
four, nine trebles, three spaces, a treble at 
end, turn. 

9—Chain three, treble on next treble, make 
four spaces, nine trebles in following uine 
stitches, chain three, nine trebles on last of 
following four chain and six trebles, chain 
five, six doubles on two trebles and chain on 
each side,chain five,nine trebles on chain and 
trebles following, six spaces, treble at end of 
row, turn. 

Repeat from second row. The bars may be 
made narrower, if liked, by making seven 
trebles instead of niue, otherwise following 
general directions. In No 60 as given, the 
insertion, combined with strips of ribbon, 
makes a ‘handsome tidy. A bedspread re- 
cently completed was formed of strips of in- 
sertion, in squares, with strips of hemstitched 
linen scrim of heavy quality. For this pure 
pose No 35 of Barbour’s Irish flax thread was 
used, and the spread edged with the lace 
made of the same number. Pillow-sham, to 
match, was made of No 60 thread. 

OO 


Baby’s Bootees. 
MRS W. S. SMITH. 





Twenty chain. 

1st row—Single in eighteenth of ch, s in ev 
ery ch to end, six s in first of ch for heel. 

2d row—S ins seventeen times, two s in 
one place, one s in 8, two s in one place for 
toe, eighteen s to heel, two s in one place, one 
sins, twosinone place, after this increase 
no more on the heel. 

3d row—Twenty s, two s on one s, ones on 
one s, two sonone s, repeat until there is 
eight s in four singles, increase no more on 
toe but crochet singie on single for six rows. 

For top or vamp of bootee take up four 
stitches as for afghan, crochet off two at a 
time. Care must be taken to take up on each 
side every row forward and back, increase 
every second ruw (that is, fourth time across) 
for twelve afghan rows, bind off, single in 
single across back of heel, two ch, turn, slip 
stitch on front of shoe, doubie on single across 
heel, catch on front, single all around, for 
twelve rows. Finish with shell scallop, skip 
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two single, six double divided by two chain, 
skip two single, slip stitch in third, repeat 
all around. 

A ribbon can be run through the ankle to 
tie on, or make a string of seventy chain with 
soft ball tassels. To make balls, cut out a 
circle of stiff paper ora card (a nickle is a 
good pattern), a hole in center of circle one- 
eighth inch diameter of the circle, thread a 
worsted needle with a double thread of worsted 
and sew in and out until itis full, fasten by 
sewing back and forward, with back stitch, 
until it is secure, then cut off edge, trim even 
and it is done. 





Name It and You Can Have It. 





This simple but effective quilt design is 
from—[Emma M. Elwell. 





Muffler.—A quickly manufactured muffler 
for a chamber lid is of wash material. Set 
the cover on ,the cloth and cut about four 
inches larger. Turn inthe edges and ‘hem 
on the machine, leaving a small opening for 
the insertion of elastic. A rubber cover is 
made iz the same way. Improvements in the 
way of ornumentation may be added at the 
maker’s option.—[White Ribbon. 





In Washing silk handkerchiefs and ribbons, 
place them on a smooth board and rub with 
the palm of the hand. Use either borax or 
white castile soap to make the suds, then 
rinse in clear water, shake until nearly dry, 
fold evenly, lay between boards and puta 
weight on them. No ironing is required. 








Hardest things in the house to clean. Most 
contrary things to keep clean. Most unpleasant 
when not cleaned. Are made clean and kept clean 
easily with that enemy of oil and grease and dirt— 
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From the Agent’s Side. 
BY AN AGENT FOR THIS JOURNAL. 
{Respectfully Dedicated to All the Farmers’ 


Vives in America, and Especially to A 
Subscriber’s Wife.) 





Ah, Mrs Subscriber’s Wife, I cannot tell you 
with what keen appreciation I read your arti- 
cle From the Woman’s Side. tL have been 
waiting for just such an expression from some 
bright woman. Well, the article has appeared 
and it is ali right, too, but there might be 
more said on the subject,and I hepe that Sab- 
scriber’s Wife will favor us again. 

From au agent’s standpoint Mary Quincy 
was a heroine. How many farmers’ wives 
are there in this whole wide land, who, be- 
ing out of butter and ‘‘shy’’ for meat, would 
cheerfully invite Mr Winthrope (or any other 
stranger) in and give him the best she had 
when two of the commonest articles of a 


farmer’s diet were mussing from her table! 
There may be many of them, but we don’t 
come across them very often. On the con- 


trary, here is a common experience when the 
man of the bouse is at home. 

Agent: ‘‘Mr Brown, canlI get some horse 
feed and a bite of dinner from you? I gener- 
ally give a subscription for such accommoda- 


tion, but if you don’t care for my paper, I 
will pay you the money.’’ 
Mr B: ‘‘Well, I’ll goin and see what my 


wife says. She rans that department.’’ 

After an absence of about five minutes, Mr 
Brown returns and says, that is, if his wife is 
not well prepared, ‘‘Well, I’m sorry, but my 
wife is not prepared to-day. There’s Smith 
right down here, he has a big family and they 
are always prepared. Without doubt you can 
get your dinner there.”’ 

Now, there are ten chances to one that the 
Browns are not lacking in hospitality, and it 
is with genuine regret that they send the 
agent away, but the wife 1s not prepared for 
‘‘ecompany,’’ and as she regards the agent in 
that light, she submits to the mortitieation 
of sending him to Smith’s, where perhaps he 
is asked if he applied for dinner at Brown’s 
and is obliged to reply that he did ask and 
was refused. 

Bless Mrs Brown’s timid housewifely heart! 
That agent, especially if he has traveled long 
among farmers, doesn’t regard himself as 
‘‘company.’’ He doesn’t expect, nor want, 
turkey, terrapin or quail on toast. Chances 
are, especially if heis a successful agent, that 
he is a bluff, hearty, healthy fellow who has 
lived on the farm himself and will be more 
than content with ‘‘pancakes and syrup’’ or 
with bread and butter, salt pork and pota- 
toes. Night is generally the trying time for 
the agent traveling in a strange territory. 


Many good people hesitate before taking in 


a stranger, even though he have the speech 
and dress of a gentleman, and there are many 
amusing experiences connected with the en- 
deavor to ‘‘get a place to stay all night.’’ 
Men will twist and turn in many ways to con- 
vey to the applicant that they are clever and 
hospitable, and yet are compelled by circum- 
~ stances to reject the application. One of the 
standard white lies is that the wife is not 
well: but once in the writer’s experience the 
prevarication did not work, for the excellent 
wife, having a mind of her own, overheard 
her husband tell the old stereotyped iie. 

‘‘I’m sorry,’’ he said, ‘*‘I’d like to keep 
you and ander ordinary circumstances would 
do so, but my wife is not well and-.’’ 

The door opened at that instant and a fine 
looking young woman stepped out. ‘‘Jobn,”’ 
she said, addressing her husband, ‘'why do 
you tell the gentleman such a story? Iam 
perfectly well and be can stay and welcome 
so far as Iam concerned.”’ 

“Why, Hannah,’’ stammered poor John, try- 
ing to square himself, ‘‘you know you ain’t 
been very well and—’’ 

‘*That was two or three weeks ago, John,’’ 
she said quietly, though her eyes twinkled. 

**O, well, all right, all right!’’ cried John 
hurriedly but rather sheepishly, ‘‘drive up to 
the barn.’’ 


I found Jobn to bea first-rate fellow, he 


was only trying to take a little extra labor off 
his wife’s shoulders when he 


told that little 
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white one, and I hada very agreeable visit 
with him and his excellent wife, Hannah. 

As to comparatively few women becoming 
subscribers to this and other papers in their 
own name, experience has taught me that it 
is largely their own fanlt. Very few husbands, 
that are men in every sense of the word, ob- 
ject to thei1 wives taking papers, but most 
woluen are loth to accept the privilege. Let 
the agent make his call when the husband is 
away from home and the wife’s answer al- 
most invariably is: 

‘If my husband was at home he would un- 
doubtedly give you an order, but I wouldn’t 
like to subscribe without his consent.’’ If, 
indeed, the wife does give a subscription, she 
nearly always gives it in her husband’s 
name. On the other hand, most good wives 
have considerable influence with their hus: 
bands, and an instant always dreaded by the 
agent is when the husband says, ‘‘ Well, I’li 
goinand see what my wife thinks about 
taking this paper.’’ If in that family this 
journal has never come, the thrifty housewife 
is apt to hurriedly glance over its pages and 
conclude that it is a luxury they can do with- 
out. At least three out of five women will 
discourage the giving of a subscription, but 
the other two see something in it besides a 
mere luxury and giwe their verdict aeccord- 
ingly. It generally goes as the wife says, in 
any event, although most men, unlike their 
timid wives, don’t consult anybody, but do 
just as they please about it. Where this jour- 
nal has been once taken there is but little 
trouble about taking it again either from hus- 
band or wife—witness Mrs and Mr Quincy. 

I think that Mr Winthrope was lacking in 
courtesy and politeness, when he had once 
said to Mary: ‘‘Of course the paper will be 
yours, not your busband’s,’’ and then arrange 
for a subscription in her husband’s nawe, not- 
withstanding the flattery he administered to 
poor Mrs Q when he so adroitiy praised her 
cookery. Then, too, ifI know anything of 
the John Quineys of this country, Mary would 
merely have had to look at John, and that 
subseription would have gone in: ‘‘Mrs Mary 
Quiney.”’ 





Mollie. 


FRANCES AMORY. 





The cunningest of little girls 
Was Mollie, 
With laughing eyes and fluffy curls. 
Fair Moilie! 
A young coquette, she used her eyes, 
Her dimples too, to one’s surprise, 
As if much older and more wise. 
Cute Mollie! 


At ten she posed with dainty grace. 
Bright Mollie! 

And light her foot and swift her pace. 
Slight Mollie! 

She danced at morn, she danced at night, 

She danced to school in sunshine bright, 

She’d dance to church too—if she might! 
Gay Mollie! 


At twenty, where could one compare 
With Mollie? 

Whose form so perfect, face so fair? 
Rare Mollie! 

Yet she was kind, and good and true! 

Of lovers, she had not a few, 

And with the rest I loved her tov! 
Dear Mollie! 


So earnestly my suit I pail 
To Mollie, 
At last I won the darling maid! 
Sweet Mollie! 
And when in church, she rowed to be 
My wife, my pride all eyes could see, 
As down the aisle she walked with me, 
My Moliie! 





Hulled Corn, 
L. L. TROTT. 





For a bushel dissolve 3 lbs potash in 
enough boiling water to cover the corn. Buy 
the loose potash, not that put up in pack- 
ages, which is more expensive. Boil half an 
hour, then try a handful in cold water. It 
the brown hull and skin-like covering will 
with gentle rubbing dislodge from the kernel, 
there is no further need of the boiling lye. 
Drain and cover with clear hot water. 








Soak three or four hours, or until the water 


changed frequently, runs clear, without 
tinge or taste of lye. So often as the water 
is changed dipthe corn, a few quarts ata 
time, into a wire sieve, dash clear water over 
it, atthe same time rubbing it gently, as 
thongh sifting meal or flour, shaking the 
sieve the while. The hulls drop through the 
netting. When tbe hulling process is com- 
pleted, boil in fresh water till done. 

Some corn has to be cooked all day, or all 
night if the delivery is to be done in the morn- 
ing. It should swell to eight times its natural 
size. Salt hardens the kernel, therefore post- 
pone the salting and sugaring—half pint each 
to the bushel—till just before serving, or de- 
livering. Lye made with ashes or saleratus 
gives less satisfactory results, as the period 
for boiling is uncertain. When large quanti- 
ties are hulled, the novice seldom gets the lye 
strong enough, prolonging the haif hour to 
an hour and a half, and boiling in a rank fla- 
vor that will not soak out. For the sieve, use 
wire nettiug more than twice as coarse as 
mosguito netting. Strike the bottom ont of a 


modern box and re-bottom with the 
netting, tacking the wire outside, and 
nailing strips of wood over the rough 


edge to prevent straggling wires from wear- 
ing off and dropping into the corn. Small 
quantities for home use can be hulied with- 
out a Sieve; float off the refuse witk water. 





The Best Corn Bread.—S. W. Allerton, one 
of the biggest of Chicago’s business men, best 
known as ‘‘Farmer’’ Allerton, writes us: 
‘*Some time ago I received your letter asking 


how the consumption of corn could be in- 
creased. If you would get congress to appro- 
priate $50,000, select ten bright American 


girls, teach them how to make corn bread as 
per the following recipe, take them to the 
Paris exposition, make the bread and give it 
to the foreigners, we would increase the de- 
mand for corn all over the world. The Amer- 


ican people do not know how to make corn 
bread. If they did,we would use much more 
of it at home. This is my danghter’s, Mrs 


Kate R.Pappan, recipe: ’’ 
Corn Bread.—Put three handfuls of white 
cornmeal, a lump of butter size of an egg and 


a pinch of salt in the mixing bowl; scald 
with enough boiling water to make a thick 
batter. Whip the yolks of two eggs in this, 
with an after-dinner coffeespoonful of soda. 
Beat well. When ready for the oven, the 
whites of ‘two eggs, beaten stiff, are added 
gently. Do not stir after this. Put in a deep 


pan, and bake twenty minutes in a quick 
oven. Serve whole. This amount 1s for one 
loaf. Size of pan, 6 inches long,4 inches wide, 
4 inches high. 





Corn Meal Pudding.—One cup corn meal, 4 
crackers, 2 eggs, 2 qts milk, 1 cup sugar, 4 
cup molasses,1 spoon cinnamon, } spoon clove, 
salt to taste. First soak crackers in 1 pint of 
milk, add meal, stir well, then put in the rest 
of the ingredients with either 1 cup of suet or 
a large piece of butter. Stir occasionally for 
the first hour. Bake 4hours. This is much 
easier made than the old way and very nice. 
Add fruit if desired.—-[J. M. Cooley. 

Delicious Tea Biscuit.—To 1 qt flour, add 2 
rounded teaspoons baking powder, 2 table- 
spoons granulated sngar, 1 heaping tablespoon 
cold lard and a pinch of salt. Siftthe bak- 
ing powder and salt with the flour, then mix 
in the sugar and lard, now add enough cold 
water to make a soft dongh, just stiff enough 
to handle and roll out easily, cut with biscuit 





cutter and bake to a nice brown in a quick 
oven.—| Laura. 
Cottage Cheese.—Scald buttermilk, drain 


over night, scald even quantity of sour milk, 
wix the curds, season with cream, salt and 
sage, and pepper if desired, work well and 
pack, and it is ready for use. This makes a 
good rich cheese which any good housekeeper 
can make in a few minutes.—[ Butterfield. 


Homemade Celery Salt.—Buy of a florist cel- 
ery seed that is too old to germinate, wash it 
thoroughly, and dry, mix with fine table salt, 
three parts of salt to one of celery seed, bot- 
tle.—[A. K. J. 











Talk Which Is Not Cheap. 





‘*Elevating’’ One’s Neighbors.—I notice con- 
siderable cross-firing in the Talk, but it seems 
to me that what we all need is a more varied 
experience tu teach us one lesson, that people 
vary according to the customs which prevail 
in their immediate vicinity. It is easier to 
sit back and find fault with those customs 
than it is to change them, and after all, a cus- 
tom reformer is only changing or seeks to 
change one custom for another which to his 
or her idea is more proper. This may or may 
not be the case. That Susan Nipper has fail- 
ed in her efforts to elevate the peopia of her 
vicinity is not the fault of the people, but her 
own, as it shows that as a reformer she lacks 
the necessary tact. I hke Susan Nipper’s 


writings. Thereis atrue ring in them that 
shows correct reasoning. Still, if she would 


come to soutbern Vermont, join our lyceum 
and grange, meet with us around the family 
board, and hear the current conversation of 
the farmers in this vicinity, she would find 
altogether a different state of affairs from 
that she so vividly pictured in her ‘‘innocent 
intellectual enjoyment.’’ I have lived in the 
country more or less for 45 years, and in my 
experience in New England ‘‘ kissing parties’’ 
have been considered a visionary relic of past 
ages, notwithstanding the distribution of mi- 
erobes by such unseemly conduct. People 
lived and even advanced in many things dur- 
ing those barbaric times; and if in the back 
towns of New England it were possible to be- 
lieve that such things exist to-day, we may 
console ourselves by the thought that the 
pure mountain air and active ontdoor life may 
possibly prolong their lives until they become 
more enligutened.—[F. P. Wells. 





Warmer Human Feelings.—I have just fin- 
ished reading for the fifth time, Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop. In this book the author out- 
does himself in his remarkable traits of sat- 
ire, humor and character delineation. No 
novel that I have ever read describes human 
nature so graphically and so true to life. In 
little Nell, we see a beautiful word picture 
of innocence and simplicity ;in the old grand- 
father, imbecility and blind solicitude; in 
ugly little Quilp the embodiment of cunning, 
treachery and rascality. If parents would 
give into the hands of their children such 
books as Dickens’s, Ik Marvel’s, Longfellow’s 
and others of like character, and guard close- 
ly from them such worthless, trashy ones as 
E. P. Roe’s, Mrs Holmes’s, Bertha M. Clay’s, 


etc, they would grow up better, purer men 
aud women, with warmer feelings toward 


their tellow creatures, and with minds broad- 
ened and souls deepened,thereby better equip- 
ped for the battle of life. Boys and girls will 
have books, and oftentimes are influenced by 
them more than by anything else. See to it 
that their reading matter is of the right kind, 
and you need have no fear of their future. 
[Stanley Bildax. 

Eat Your Pie First.—One of the Tablers Las 
the germ of a really great reform which he 
tersely sums up in the words, ‘‘ Eat your pie 
tirst.’’ One of the greatest mistakes of the hu- 
man race, resulting in millions of cases of dis- 
ease and death, is that they are afraid to trust 
nature. The lower animals always eat the 
most palatable taing first; and then if they 
are still hungry they fill up with that which 
is less palatable. But civilized man seems to 
have got an idea into his head that whatev- 
er is pleasant is hurtful, and so he keeps his 
pie till the last and usually limits himself 
to one piece. When the stomach 1s already 
overloaded with unnatural food, consisting 
largely of bread ani potatoes, he permits nim- 
self a piece of pie; and then if further indul- 
gence brings on indigestion he ‘‘ blames it on 
the pie,’’ when the real fault is in what pre- 
ceded the pie. Long agolI tried the plan of 
‘‘eating the pie first,’” and found that less 
than half the former quantity of food satisfied 
the appetite. It also increased the bodily 
strength and factivity, improved the general 
health,cleared the complexion, brightened the 
mind and was followed by no bad effects. Let 
no one think Iam advocating “an exclusive 
diet of pie. Pie is good only because when it 
consists largely of fruit. it is more natural food 
than some other things; and if eaten freely at 
the beginning of a mealit will to a great ex- 
tent take the place of breadstuffs and potatoes, 
which are the curse and bane of civilization. 
This whole subject of food for human beings 
ought to be studied more scientifically tnan it 
ever has heen. We study thechemistry of food 
for our poultry and our cows, but rarely think 
in 2 scientific spirit of what is of infinitely 
greater importance—the food for ourselves 
and our children. The fact that man, the 
highest of the animals,is the one most subject 
to disease and premature death, ouglLt to com- 
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el us to think soberly of this matter. I be- 
leve that as a general rule nothing should be 
eaten covked or artificially prepared, that is 
not also palatable iu its raw or natural state. 
[Dr Diet. 





Charming Snakes.—Someone asks if snakes 
have the power to charm small animals that 
they wish to make a meal of. I will say, not 
from personal observation but from an item 
I read, I think they do have that power. In 
New York city a dealer in snakes (for the 
sake of theirfskins, which they shed anuually), 
takes quantities of live frogs, live mice, flies 
and other smal! food for his snakes to catch 
and eat. One of the big suakes charmed the 

et kitten of the establishment and would 
1ave disposed of it in the same way had not 
the keeper come in just in time to rescue 
puss.— | Ma’s Girl. 


Not Cruel, but Thoughtless.—To the lady 
that asked how she was going to do her work 
and care for three babies, I say emphatically, 
she cannot do it. Once I was in a similar 
wg gen I was not ashamed of my babies 

ut I was of my husband and continued so 
until I had sense enough to be master of my 
own self. Though a husband be ever so help- 
ful and handy, he is really too thoughtless 
for anything when he lets his wife even en- 
tertain the thought of doing all the work for 
such a family as she writes of. I would ad- 
vise hiring a woman (if she can be had) to 
come two or three of the busiest days in a 
week, or if that can’t be done, hire the wash- 
ing and ironing done away from the house. 
When hogs are to be killed, take them to the 
town butcher. And O, so many things could 
be taken from home aud done, at some ex- 
pense to be.snre, but if the farm requires the 
labor of so many men, surely there is enough 
profit in it to stand some of the house ex- 
penses. In my experience I found the three- 
and two-year-olds of more care and steps than 
the infant. Then I did what had to be done. 
If I had time I did other things, and if not 
I let them go, and I may say right here, my 
work was seldom ever done ‘‘all up in shape.’’ 
But now my children are getting grown and as 
I did not kill myself trying to do everything 
while they were little, I am yet a strong, 
healthy woman. I would like to say if any- 
one can get a copy of Tokology, let her read 
it. I agree with Susan Nipper that most of 
hired help in the kitchen is a nuisanee.—/[El- 
ouise. 








As to Intelligence Offices.—The best hired 
girl we ever had was obtained through an ad- 
vertisement in this paper and she is now mis- 
tress of a nice farm of her own in lowa. 
About four years agoTl put an ‘‘ad’’ in for 
a young Scotehman that worked here for some 
four months and who wanted a permanent 
place. It was just as the ground froze up, yet 
for all that he received 83 answers by mail, 
while two applicants came to the coor in per- 
son. This is the honest truth, as I brought 
the letters from the postoffice myself. 1 don’t 
believe in intelligence offices, as there are 
nothing but floating, tramp heljp thas will 
come to-day and be gone to-morrow; on hand 
while you are out of pocket in paying vour 
own fee and theirs too, to say nothing of rail- 
road fares besides. I have gone to intelli- 
gence offices time and again, both for the peo- 
ple I work for and for others,and seen nothing 
there but blear-eyed speciinens of both sex- 
es who looked as if they spent half their time 
there. Good honest help do not need to go to 
an intelligence office.—[Bachelor of Cord- 
aville. 

Women to Blame.—I think women are to 
blame in the first place for taking more nnon 
themselves than they can carry out, after 
children claim their care. A man cannot ap- 
preciate the hindrance the little ones are in 
carrying out the routine of daily work. They 
must be cared for and they break into the 
program so often and at such unpropitious 
times that the housewife must needs get be- 
hind and cannot perform the same amount of 
work, and she should not be required to do 
so. Ifthe washing and house cleaning were 
hired, and the men were careful not to make 
work and in bringing wood and cobs, and ev- 
ery time they came to the house seeing that 
the reservuir and buckets were full of water 
before they left for their work, and many 
other things a thoughtful man or boy can see 
to help along, even then a woman has enough 
to keep her busy. Love and care for each 
other’s health and comfort and perfect confi- 
dence between each other, will equalize the 
burdens and make even a hard life bright and 
happy. Bildax, if girls are deteriorating 
(whicb I do notadmit), itis from the license 
allowed them. Boy and girls not out of their 
early teens go off miles away from home alone 
and return at a late hour at night. It is a 
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temptation that to their youthful natures not 
yet crystallized into character, should not be 
aliowed. Whatis mother to do? All the 
young poses do this; why must she deprive 
her children of these buggy rides? This seems 
to be a hard question, and the girls go and 
the boys. I think just as much of my son’s 
character as my daughter’s. I feel the same 
responsibility in allowing temptations to mar 
his life, ox cause him to irretrievably mar an- 
other. The same safeguard should be thrown 
around the boys, of public opinion, home 
teaching of a single standard of purity of both 
sexes, and of the equal responsibility of both 
before God. Then the same care to shield 
them from temptation.—[S. N. W. 





Asked and Answered.— Will someone please 
tell me through these columns the best way to 
rid a house of rats.—[A Subscriber. 

Mrs C. I. A., it is too late to enter your ba- 
by in the contest. Waneta asks directions for 
crocheting infant’s bootees, baby’s silk cap or 
hood, and narrow spider-web lace. A sub- 
scriber wants to find out how to make orange 
and lemon preserves. K. E. M., Jobn D. 
Rockefeller’s address is New York city. Miss 
L. W., you might try to sell your coon kittens 
to S. J. Glidden, Freedom, Me, who advertises 
choice cats, in these columus. 

Mrs M. G. §8.: Fagot in knitting means 
thread over twice, purl two together, each 
time across.—[M. G. 


———E 
Longevity.—The clergy stand at the head of 
the longevity list. According to Nenville’s 
table of professional men, the average length 
of life is: Of physicians 52 years, lawyers 54, 
merchants 57, teachers 59, clergymen 66. 








Only the tor- 
tures of the me- 
dizval rack are 
comparable to the 
agonies which 
many women 
suffer throug 










the culiar weaknesses 
and diseases of their deli- 
cate, feminine structure. 
Nothing less than unbearable torment 
would induce sensitive-minded women to 
submit to the intolerable methods of the 
average doctor in dealing with diseases of 
this nature. 

That there is ‘‘a better way’’ than these 
detestable ‘‘examinations ”’ and “‘local ap- 

lications ” is a truth which some women 

ave yet to learn, although thousands are 
already rejoicing in the knowledge. They 
have found in Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription the one unfailing remedy which 
heals feminine weaknesses at their very 
source. This marvelous “ Prescription ”’ 
restores absolute health to the internal 
organism; stops weakening drains and ul- 
cerated conditiofis, gives elastic strength 
to the supporting ligaments, vitality to the 
nerve centers, and complete womanly vigor 
to the entire constitution. 

It is the perfect fortifier and regulator of 
women at every critical riod in their 
development; from the time when they 
merge into womanhood until the “ change 
of life.” It is the one medicine which 
makes motherhood safe and almost free 
from pain. 

A lady living at 7 Park Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. Emily Howe, writes: ‘I, myself, suffered 
a long time from female weakness and seemed 
to be going into a decline. Took several bottles 
of your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and it saved me 
from a great deal of suffering. I now enjoy per- 
fect health and will ever praise the wonderful 
efficacy of your medicine.”’ 

The best popular medical book in the 
world is Dr. R. V. Pierce’s 1000 page illu- 
strated Common Sense Medical Adviser. 
It will be sent free, paper-bound, for 21 
one-cent stamps, /o pay the cost of mailing 
only. Address the Doctor at Buffalo, N.Y., 
or send 31 stamps for cloth-bound copy. 
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MODERN EDUCATION: OR, WHEN JOHNNIE GETS HIS LESSONS 


Joinnie may be able to stand it, but when pa, ma and grandpa get tangled up in the 


problems trying to help him out, the situation 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Sunshine in the Nursery, 
MARGARET SPENCER. 





In getting the best for the nursery, sunlight 
stands first. Eminent physicians tell us it is 
vur most efficient disinfectant, and as a de- 
stroyer of germs infinitely excels all artificial 
germicides, ‘‘It drives away floating mi- 
crobes,’’ and whoily renovates the body. 

Poor little blanched children,denied air and 
sunshine, as compared to the thriving, hardy, 
brown, sunburned little neighbor: Children 
grow up cold and unloving, simply from lack 
of golden sun rays. They are reticent, dulled 
and dispirited men and women, because their 
days and years were in shadow,—shadow of 
sky, and wall,and face,and spirit and speech. 

Flood the nursery with sunshine. Open the 
blinds, draw up the simple curtains, and only 
when baby’s eyes are shut in sleep, be afraid 
of the sun’s rays. Watch the little ones, reach- 
ing, langhing, shouting, as they play on the 
carpet, and the flash of sunbeams shines across 
the little dimpled feet. Gloomy rooms make 
gloowy children and frowning parents. Ev- 
ery hour of sunshine is an investment of 
strength, vigor, steadiness and growth of the 
nerrous system, besides a cure for sudden 
and violent illnesses. 

The year-old baby of afmend in Brooklyn, 
some years ago, grew pinched, eyes sunken, 
lips and cheeks pallid from bowel trouble. 
The young mother refused to go away from 
her family physician, and its life was de- 
spaired of unless she went at once to the 
mountains. One morning in August she ap- 
peared on a ferry boat with baby on a hair 
pillow, across her lap. Nurse brought chairs, 
and necessary wraps,,. and shades. For two 
weeks she went back and forth every sunny 
day, from sunrise till sunset, with the almost 
dying baby wrapped only in thin flannel, its 
littie feet and legs bare, and its body exposed 
to the sun. The wasted face grew full, its 
eyes danced, and smiled, and the astonished 
doctor said, ‘* You have saved the baby, and 
{I have graduated in a new school of med- 
icine.’’ The little ‘‘sun child’’ of Brooklyn 
ferry is now a prominent banker in Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs Dahlgren, wife of Admiral Dahlgren, 
was asked by a friend ‘‘how sLe could affurd 
to give up the largest, handsomest room in 
her bouse for a nursery.’’ She irdignantly re- 
plied, ‘‘Give it up! What is my home for? I 
don’t fret about the style of my children’s 
dressés,nor do I scold at noise and confusion, 
but the rule of our household is, sunshine and 


ecomes critical. 


fresh air for the children’s rooms. Ina new 
house we plan for big windows to the east and 
big windows to the south,and simple curtains 
and furnishings. The question is, how per- 
fectly shall each little soul drink, eat and be 
clothed in sunshine the whole year through.’’ 

In one brand-new city mansion the nursery 
is at the top of the house. An _ elevator of 
course saves many Stairs, but the mother 
says, ‘‘Look at my babies! See them grow! 
They catch the first best rays of the sun! No 
second-hand sunshine up here!’’ And they 
did grow all through the cold winter, the 
brown eyed, the blue eyed, even the delicate 
little ‘‘Pansy,’’ blossomed and grew rugged. 
From glass windows and doors they saw the 
city spires, and ships on the sea, and far hills, 
and rollicked away the winter in an airy, 
spacious nursery of light and sunshine. 

We tore away closets, a door, and an old 
porch, just to build into the east side of our 
house a big double window. Cousin Tom said, 
**What a lovely addition tothe parlor!’’ *‘ Par- 
lor indeed!’’ said I. ‘‘That is our new nurs- 
ery.’* 

When Mrs Hayes came to the White house 
and was shown over tke rooms, she asked, 
‘*Which is the most sunny? and how many 
hours of the day does the sun shine in this 
chamber? or that?’’? The furniture was moved, 
and to the east and south rooms were carried 
the children’s belongings, and not alone their 
beds, but little desks and chairs were put in 
the glory of the sunlight. 

Dr Mitchell says, ‘‘ Almost all cases of low 
vitality and feeble circulation arise from lack 
of air and direct rays of the sun. Fewer chil- 
dren have been injured by too much sun than 
shade. Nowadays we are taught in illness to 
move little cots and cribs where some hours 
of each day the sun will strike the patient di- 
rectly. Shade the eyes, but expose the feet 
and body. Of course judgment must be used, 
but in bowel and chest troubles sunshine is 
magic.’’ 

A young architect was ridiculed for an ab- 
surd bulge on the southeast corner of his 
handsome stone house. ‘‘It’s a disgrace, Dick; 
will ruin your business forever!’’ ‘‘ Disgrace! 
Come in and see my interior and then crit- 
icise.’’ Three children were shouting and rac- 
ing up and down a long, hghtroom. Mamma 
sat sewing by a window. Three beds, nurse’s 
cot, an extra couch, playhouses, horses, wag- 
ons, and innumerable toys and books orna- 
mented this nursery. Still room for races, 
ball, engines and dollies; simple wash bang- 
ings and furnishings; cheap, light carpet; 
blinds for shade and a world of sunshine 
flooding all. 





The darkened world is for sweet child 
sleep, but when naps are over, throw open 
blinds and bathe the little bodies in sun- 
shine. Let the soft garments drop away like 
the petals of an apple blussom, and only a 
flimsy gown,to affect clothes,cover them, while 
they frisk and tumble and romp in the sun’s 
rays. ‘‘Brains need to be saturated with 
sun,’’ Dr Hammond says. And when we see 
the brown, rugged little babies whose mothers 
are up with the sun, and their morning sleep is 
taken under the vines by the kitchen door, or 
in the arbor under grape leaves, where the sun 
filters through, covering them as with a 
blanket, we know why they are strong, cheery 
and capable boys and girls in later years. 


Time Well Spent. 


MRS DELIA H. WOOSTER. 


‘*\ soft answer turneth away wrath;’’ so 
gentleness and firmness go far toward soften- 
ing the turbulent little spirit, and a low- 
spoken word often has a better effect, when 
dealing with a child of passionate temper, 
than loud, harsh ones, or cruel blows. There 
are many who believe that the only way to 
bring a child into submission is by whipping. 
If we cannot control our children by any 
means other than brute force, there will be a 
time when they can not longer be controlled 
in that way; then we will find it necessary to 
adopt another method, or date the end of our 
government from that time. A child of pas- 
sionate temper is usually one of affectionate 
disposition.. Appeal to his affection. Let him 
feel that it hurts some one he loves when he 
gives way to his temper. 

All children love stories. I have always 
found that those connected with the childhood 
of our Savior; his beautiful life among the 
poor and sick; his blessing the little children; 
how he loves them now, and what he wants 
them to do for him, have a wonderful charm 
for the little ones, making jan impression that 
is deep and lasting,and through this influence 
the child grows out of his passionate temper 
into a desire to be good and true; and so the 
causes for punishment are farther and farther 
between. It may require patience and perse- 
verance to accomplish this, but it is time well 
spent. 





Papa’s Mistake. 
ANNIE H. DONNELL. 





When Marjorie’s mamma was absent, 
Then papa taught Marjorie’s school. 
**Now, come here to me, 
Tattle scholar,’’ said he, 
** And sit on this dear little stool. 


** And spell cow and cat,and dog,and all that, 
And read to me ‘See—the—horse—go.’ ’’ 
‘*O, that isn’t the way,’’ 
I heard Marjorie say, 
‘*Mamma stands me up in a row!’’ 
Tender Fowls.—Said a woman who was nev- 
er known to have a tough fowl, ‘‘I can make 
the oldest fowl tender by having it dressed 
and rubbed thoroughly with vinegara day or 
two before cooking.’’—[{ Evangeline. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 
2. A Famous LADDER— 


ek & 2a 2 
° 4 
5 6 
7, & S&S SD 
9 10 
7 anz 
13 14 
or a a a 
17 18 
i a ae ae 
21 22 
~~ 2 zt 32 
25 26 
mm ££ 2 Ee 
29 30 
31 32 


The uprights, from 1 to 31 and from 2 to 32 
form the names of two of the presidents of the 
United States. The rounds of the ladder are 
also all noted men. From 1 to 2 was an Ara- 
bian chemist; from 7 to 8,an American archi- 
tect; from 11 to 12, a Swiss mathematician; 
from 15 to 16,a French novelist; from 19 to 20, 
an American lawyer; from 23 to 24an Eng- 
lish statesman; trom 27 to 28 an American ju- 
rist. 
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Standard Rural Books 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 


Full description of the following Books, under their respective classification, will be found on the pages designated before the titles, 
in our New, Handsomely Illustrated BOOK CATALOGUE, which is SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 








FARM AND GARDEN 


me AGE. 
Agriculture, A BC of. Weld.. 

i Agriculture, Manual of. Emerson ‘and Flint 
Asparagus Culture. — and 


lo Broom-Corn and Brooms.. aeeceses 
13 Cabbages, On. Gregory. 


13 Carrots, Mangold- Wurzels, ete, ‘On. "Gregory... - 


i’ PD MD tovsdeccansanvescuecccedssnatne ° 
Be Geeeey Tor Prams. Greer. Fic cccccdcccccsse . 
16 Chemistry of the Farm. Warington.. 
16 Chemistry, Agriculture in Some of its ‘Relations 
With, 2 vols. Storer.........0...008 coccesve 
16 arco 2S Practical Farm. Greiner........ ooee 
66 Crops, Spray ing. Weed, Clarence M.........0+: 
19 Drainage. Chamberlain................ coaceoncs 
 Denimage, Farm. FFOMe,...ccecccccccccces ° 
19 Draining for Profit and Health. Waring cece 
18 Draining Land. Miles, Manly................ eece 
SD FRU MOOG. GR. cc nccetccccccccsescnanssgece 
85 Farm Homes, Indoors and Outdoors. Leland.... 


13 Farm Gardening and Seed- pentane Brill.... 
12 Farm Law. Bennett...... 

Farm Appliances.. oe ‘A 
82 Farm SIAN 5 57356 cs 5cc0s0asicsuesaersecct 
12 Farm, Book ofthe. Waring.. 






4 Farm Book, New American. “Allen, R. . 
ih Brikeaes b¥5006 nbs nn bpanwedeteiigssessdses ° 

12 Farm of Four Acres, Our..........sccccesceceseese 

Sy Re, SO, GI iv vin nvccec.0. 0c ccsccnetasses 


We PN Nici d ccnncgccucindnisecndesd.tvccsntenense 


43 Forest Planting and Care of Timber Lands. Jar- 
chow, SP eee rere rr: errr 
42 Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A.8S.........cccsseee 
66 Fungiand Fungicides. W eed, Ciaieiiés | 
pocPecdassceesecscec¢ 00 sence h #1 00; we 

6 Garden and Farm Topics. ee 4 4 Peter.. 

5 Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson. Peter. 
3 Gardening for Profit. Henderson, Peter......... 
ll Gardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph... 
8 Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. Landreth.. 
12 Gardening, Success in Market. Rawson........ 
12 Garden, Money in the. Quinn.............. sanae 
30 Garden, Play and Profit in My. Ree, EB. P..cccce 
44 Grasses and Forage Plants. Flint.......... oeees 
44 Grasses of North America. Beal........ oc eeccecee 
16 How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof. 8. W..........+ . 
15 How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof 8S. W........ ee 


6 Howthe Farm Pays. Henderson and C rozier.. 


ll How to Make the Garden Pay. Seer socccecee 

12 Howto Plant. Paper. Johnson, M. W....-...... 

67 Insects of the Farm and Garden, 1 Injurious. 
0 rrr reer. ere rer Tree 

65 Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M............ 

64 Insects Injurious to _Wageentten. Giarris, hecaned’ 
ed engravings. se ° 

20 Irrigation Farming. “Wilcox, MMA 2: souks aaseras 


21 Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 


BOOURTE, TRONEG oi ocs cedacncsiestessccstccen. conse 
12 Land Measure for Farmers. Cloth. Pedder..... 
14 Mushroom Culture. Robinson, W...............- 
7 Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. Falconer 
RN 6c-60ssd.n 0 dS eiptadrdbecnepedsocsenegeses 


12 Maple Sugar and Sugar Bush. Cook.............. 


23 Manures, How to Make and Howto Use Them, 
Sempers, Frank W. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth. 
23 Manures, Method of Making. Bommer........... 


22 Manure, Farming with Green. Harlan........... 
23 Manures, High Farming Without. i 
23 Manures, School for Chemical. Ville 
22 Manures, Talks on. Harris, Joseph 
23 Manures, A Treatise on. Griffith ° a0e 
Onion Culture, The New. Greiner.............+++ 
9 Onions, How to Raise Them Profitably............ 
‘. Onions, On Raising. Gregory...........ssecseees 
‘ 





Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W.. 
Plant Life on the Farm. 
0 Potato Culture, Sweet. 

1 Potato Culture, A B C of. 
3 Potato Culture, The New. 


—- 
Fitz. 
Terry. 

Cc arman. 





* Gioths 18 
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1l Silk Culture. Paper. Bamford, C. E.. 
49 Silos, Ensilage and Silage. 

‘12 Soils and Crops of the Farm. 
13 Sorghum andits Products. Stewart, F. L........ 
13 Sorghum, Its Culture wend a — 


lier.. os 
14 Squashes, ‘On. “Gregory. sedendboskertecsdcssocsesape 
16 Soll of the Farm, TRG. .....ccccccccccccccccsaccccce e 
12 Sugar Beet, The. War>re............c02sssesceces 
8 Oop UR Rep eRe ere 
Be I WI onic cnc stcenccas 62.0 6.0000000s vasnenee 
9 Truck Farming in the South. 


8 Vinegar. Brannt, Wm. T.. Sieh tee Ane tied 
41 Weeds—How to Eradicate Them. Shaw, Prof.... 
10 Wheat Culture. Curtis. ... 02.2.0 2c ccssccccccsccce 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


45 A BC in Cheese Making, Monrad, 
53 yaad Merino for Wool and 5 RE The. 
OER: TOI cons bcanndadinnossctsne os 
45 Butter Book, Practical. Willard.. 
4 Butterand Butter Making. Hazard. 
45 Cattle. Armatage, George.. 
46 Cattle, American. — 7 x 
50 Cattle Breeding. Wa 
47 Cattle Doctor. 8vo, cloth. 
45 Cattle Doctor, American. 
Geo. H.. 
@ Cattle. Armatame, GOO.......cccccccccscccc ccescess 
45 Cattle Doctor, Every Man His Own. 
moroceo. Armatage, Prof 
45 Cattle Feeding, Manual of. Arms 
50 Cows and Dairy Farming, Milcb. 
ee a GREE - Sere ° 
45 Dairying. American. Gurler, H. B..... ...-+.+0+ 
49 Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry....... cl 
45 Dairy Husbandry, Practical. Willard..... 
48 Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W. 
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FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. Dow ning.. 5 00 


PAG PRICE. 
29 ‘Apple Cunate, Field Notes on. Bailey........... 75 
33 bs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. Allen, C. L. 2 00 
40 Chrysanthemum Culture. Morton, pp. 60. Cloth. 1 00 
31 Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge........... 1 00 
30 «0 ranberries, Cape Cod. Paper. W =, James. . 40 
27 Cranberry Culture. White.. scovcocse 1H 
66 Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M.............. 25 
87 Dictionary of Gardening. Nicholson. 4 vols.... 20 00 
35 Floriculture, Vick’s Home. Rexford .. 28 te 
34 Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 1 50 
30 Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. Harcourt 1 25 
41 Flower Beds, Designs For. Solly.................. 3 00 
41 Flower Garden, Beautiful. Matthews........... 50 
30 Fruit Culturist, American. Thomas............. 2 00 
2B FUR, CHEOERER. ‘WCKION 22000 cc ccccreczcccee BOD 
S6 Prise GOPGeR, Tee. BOs Pics cacscccccscccess - 20 
= Fruit Grower, Practical. Maynard. 50 
66 


8 


SELES 


63 
62 
63 
62 
61 
85 
63 
62 


51 
63 


Fungi and —— Weed, Clarence M. Cloth, 


















DEE. id uaeachesen on seo condsehuscdensase 50 
Grape Cuiturist. Fuller, a cccccccosacsce 1 &D 
Grape Grower’s Guide. *Chorito 75 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 

DORON, TRG, GAGES. .. vccscccessctccavcccece 1 50 
Grape Training, American. Bailey, Prof. L. H... 75 
Greenhouse Construction. Taft, Prof. L. R. .... 1 50 
Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. L. H...... 1 00 
Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, Prof. L. H.. 75 
Insects Injurious to Fruits. Saunders............ 2 00 
Nursery Book. Bailey, Prof. L. H. -_ 50. Cloth. 1 00 
Orange Culture. Moore, J. w. esnshsoneas ous’ Ee 
Olive, The. Marvin.. | Pedpeedecwatdcsnenees 2 00 
Peach Culture. Fulton...........---c+-:+-csecsceees 1 50 
Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn... ............-++65 1 00 
Plants, Handbook of. New enlarged edition. 

Henderson, Peter.... ere 4 00 
Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, ae eee ae 1 50 
Plants, Your. Sheehan, James..............ceeeee 40 
Quince Cmsmre. TEGGCM, We Weeccecccccccce-cocsce 1 00 
Raisin Industry. Eisen, a 3 00 
Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties, etc. Ell- 

I A se Pandad Ssdcnsacesecseccessise . 
Rose, On the. Parsons 1 00 
Small Fruit Culturist. “Fuile 1 50 
Strawberry Cuiturist. Illustrated. Fuller, A ° 25 
Vineyard at Lake View, My. oues 50 
Window Flower Garden. Heinrich: secs 75 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
Beautifying Country Homes. Weide nmann..... 10 00 
Landscape Gardening. Parsons................0+. 3 50 
Landscape Gardening, Handbook of Practical. 

DE naka shh ketenuasedesedabande éhbd0ncbadioence 1 50 
Ornamental Gardening for Americans. Long.... 2 0 

DOGS, ETC. 
> Scns inluncssanedetan ckbaansaaans eee 1 00 
eS rrr ree 8 00 
Dog Breaking, Hints on. Floyd. Wm............. 50 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson, 8vo. 

NS Winn cinab cs ingcinescatenssscésececereces 3 00 
Dog Training. Hammond, &................--s+-0s 1 00 
Dog + ee Principles of * Ashmont.’ Percy, 

Cet tice tide inid isthe haakaddbesbaniestedoas 50 

Dogs, Diseases of. Dalziel, H...................... 1 00 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other Coun- 
tries. Compiled from Stonehenge and other 

I Peake 6:0. nn Fe sncss 160546008000466n000 2 00 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in§Dis- 

Ss. FT ivdcd ccctdesceccacssescnssbessevsse 2 00 
Fox Terrier. Dalziel 1 00 
Greyhound. Dalziel.. 1 00 
St. Bernard. Dalziel. 1 00 

HORSES, RIDING, Bre. 
Animal Castration. Liautard, A.. cosevce 20 
Animals, Chart of the Age of Domestic. ‘Liau- 

tard, A.. ee 50 

Breeds of Live Stock. Sanders.. 3 06 





Bridie Bits, The. Illustrated. Battersby, Col. J.C. 1.00 
Diseases of & Horse and How to Treat#Them. 

a re a nt ee 1 25 
Ency clopedia, The Dllustrated Stock Doctor ian 

Live Stock. Manning... ; 4 25 
Handbook of the Turf. Boardman, Sam’l L ; 1 00 
H RETR, TROD. oc cccccatconesse 1 00 
Horsemanship, Modern. Anteee - eocee 5 50 
Horse, How to Judge. Bach, eshescssoce 2 @ 
Horse Facts for Owners. Rk -. Ee ye 5 00 
Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. W.......... 1 75 
Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. Howden, P... 1 00 
Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner.................. 1 50 


Horse Book, American Farmer’s. 8vo. Stewart, R. 3 00 


—S Owner’s Cyclopedia, Every. 8vo. Stone- 
DUE. cccantes Gdbabga o's eeccascascoegscescesese 3 75 
ewe in the Stable and the Field, On the. Eng. 

Gs CIID oo 000.0068 00 06h ctesccceecce 3 50 
Horse jn the Stable and the Field. American Ed. 

Stonehence.. 1 50 
Horse Book, American Reforme d. vo. ‘Dadd, G.H. 2 50 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H..........00.. 1 50 
Horse, Percheron. Du Hays. om TEES On Prey ere 50 
Horse Doctor, Every Man His Own; together 

with Blaine’s Veterinary Art. Armatage, Geo. 

Cr. THRE TORO. noc 00s n cae cccncccecccecece 7 50 
po A Rarer oe 1 00 
Horse, The Family. Martin, GS Bian 54505 cde cans 1 00 
Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin... 3 50 
Horse Management. Illustrated. 8vo. May hew, E. 200 
Horse Doctor. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E.. 2 00 
Horses, How to Handle and Educate Vicious. 

GN ON, Tien n cc cach diss aeen sebecssonssoses 50 
Horse Shoeing, Scientific. Russell. coscccce 4@ 
Horse Breeding. Sande,s. ........-..+- sscveeeves 1 50 
Horse and Cattle, Winter Care of. Terry....... 35 
Mule. On the. Riley, H.. OER ILO 
Saddle Horse, The. Complete ‘Guide to Riding 

and Training....... sesessssccoceesoncece & OE 
Sea Mosses. Hearvey. A. B. 2 00 


Stable Guide, American -gieaahennene "gases 
Clure. R.... i cathis.’ © ae euubesne 00 





Trotting Horse in “America, The. Woodruff...... 2 50 
Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 8vo. Law, J . 300 
Veterinarian, Every Man His Own. Heatley.... 2 50 





POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND BEES. 








PAGE. PRICE. 
7l Apiary panel ot the. Cook, Prof A. J......... 1 25 

71 Bee Culture, C of. a ae covcee 3 
71 Bee, Honey aa Hive. RITE. scccnccetsebees 140 
70 Bee-Kee me Explained. os ee De prnsne-ed 1 50 
68 Capons for Profit. Greiner, T.... osgeecené 30 
69 Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas....... paeeknasies otten 50 
69 Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, RRS aes 50 
68 Poultry Houses, Low cost. Darrow be:e-a'0 6 25 
68 Poultry, Five Hundred Questions and Answers... 25 
69 Poultry, American Standard or Perfection in. ... 1 00 
69. Poultry, Illustrated Book of. Wright, L. Col- 

ew OO Serr ee " sdbaeava 10 00 
69 Poultry, Dlustrated Book of. wate ) eee -- 500 
68 Poultry Keeper, Practical. eticcveocccsenn SOE 
69 Pigeon Keeper, Practical. wane? rt F 1 50 
68 Profits = Poultry and wae Profitabie Manage- ; 

Ns 000000080s00% oscesee ces oo 00 
69 Poultry Book, Practical. “Lewis................ o. 150 
69 Pigeons, DUE INIDG jc ccn-dasscens.d-capoeos - 500 
69 Pigeon Queries. . detean 25 
69 Pigeon ancier, Pleasures of a. poe ia 1 50 
69 Poultry Keeper, Profitable. Beal and Wild. .... 1 50 
69 Poultry Keeper, Practical. panel John- 

son, G. M. T. SO 0nessoen es boee 50 
69 Poultry Culture. "Felch, "pene sg R a Diet 1 50 
FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY. 
7D TG: Demat, ROTM oincke's 608584: 0-0-0 c0tdgeeten 50 
ce OT OF rr ae 2 
ESS RE nN ee pe eM 59 
74 Canary and Cage Birds. Holden. céscce ae 
67 Entomology for Beginners. Pac Kard, he as budre tis » ££ 
67 Insects, Guide to Study of. Pree 5 00 
67 Insects, Half Hours with. Packard............... 150 
67 Insects, Our Common. Packard.................+- 1 50 
65 Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M. I2mo..... 1 50 
7h BRBDURE- Reser, PURCUCRL 0... cccccssccccscecccecec 1 50 

BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 

74 American Fish Culture. Norris, T................. 175 
74 Biack Bass, A Book of the. Henshali, J. A....... 00 
74 Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, ry ye 1 50 
74 Carp Culture, A BC of. Root and Finley.. vebues 35 
74 Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast. Clarke 


73 Home Fishing in Home Waters. me 
73 Fishes, American. Goode, G. Brown.... 
76 Practical Boat Sailing, Frazar, D.............. ‘ 
74 Superior Fishing; or, the Striped Bass, Trout, 

Black Bass, and Bluefish of the Northern 




















States. Roosevelt, Mia te nckied tote satcasheatos 2 00 
72 Salmon, Trout and Grayling, Fly Fishing =, 

Hamilton, DD icchsokenccttannenceseaerce 1 00 
76 Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. E................+ 25 
72 Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris........... - lw 
74 Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Livingston......... 2 50 

HUNTING, SHOOTING, ETC. 
76 Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson................. 1 00 
75 Game Bird Shooting, American. wascariotne J.M.. 200 
76 Hunter & Trapper. Thrasher, H.... 2 75 
76 Life and Writings of Frank Forester. ‘D. W. 

SORE. 3 VOBn BVO .002006s06-0000 . 3 (0 
76 Pistols and Revolvers. Gou id, 1 50 
76 Rifles, Modern American. Gould, 2 00 
76 Rifle Practice with Military Arms, Practical 

meets om. Prescets, C.. Bais.cc cccdsccosvcccscsss 25 
7% Taxidermist’s Manual. Brown.................0. 100 
76 Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. ............. - 180 

ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 

78 Architecture, American. Palliser. wane. fi. a; 

clo siiake . 2@ 
78 Architectural Designs ‘and Detaiis. 

neous. Palliser. Paper, $1.00; Cloth. 200 
78 Architecture. Common Sense School. Palliser. 

ee ee ee 2 00 
77 Barn Plans and Outbuildings... séscavces De 
81 Builder’s Guide. Hodgson.. 2 wv 
81 Carpenter’s Steel Square and Its Use. ‘Yrodgson.. 1 00 
79 Cottage Houses. Ds «5 oLndbemkisctednounbhadced 1 25 
79 Cottage Homes and Details, New. Palliser....... 4 00 
84 Carriage and Wagon Painter, Complete ........ 1 00 


to 
s 


78 Court Houses, City Halls and Jails. Palliser...... 
78 Court Houses. Village, Town and City _—— 


Jails, ete. Palliser. Paper, $2.00; Cloth 00 
82 Fences, Gates and Bridges............cc.sscscceeces 00 
80 House Plans for Everybody. Reed...............- 5o 


Reed 

79 Homes for Home Builders. Fully illustrated.. 

84 Paint Book, Everybody’s oseecac 
84 Painter’s Eney aepedin, The. Gardner......... 
81 Plaster and Plasterers. Hodgson.. 

84 Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’s Companior 
81 Railing, New System of Hand. Hodgson... e 
81 Stair Building Made Easy. _ Hodgson. .........-. 





OO peas to fend pt td ca ot Od Ome 













80 Useful Details. Palliser. one 00 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

85 Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the........ 25 
85 Aquarium, Fresh Water. rr en Gossce 25 
86 Bookkeeping for Farmers. NG < oc cvcccies 25 
14 Cook, The Model..... 1 00 
86 Co-operate, How to. “Herbert Myrick. “Paper, 

Py aay 000 c0de000¢ cee 00 
14 Canning and Preserving. * Rorer. ecoccese eeeee 40 
87 End of the World. Eggleston...........0..+0 oon 1 
8 Ferns and Ferneries............ eseces coccesese 25 
85 Grain Tables. Fisher............. eee cecece 25 
87 Hoosier Schoolmaster. far 1 3 
88 Hoosier Schoolmaster, Library Ration. Eggles. — 

BOER x.0nco 0s 0.0:0060000.69000000060005506 6606 boo BOS 
GS Home, Our... .002. cee ° cose 100 
86 Ice Crop. Hiies, T. L. ses covcscce 2 
87 Mystery of Metropolisville. Eggieston .. voccscess 
85 Ready Reckoner. Leary............+++. 25 
83 Secrets of Health. ey 1 50 
1l Silk Culture. Bamford......... 30 
14 Twenty-five Cent Dinners. Cors 25 





50 Horses, Cattle, cance and Sw ine. 

Geo. W. ad 00 ceceees “6 
5° Pig, Harris On the. ‘Rarris, “Joseph.. eseccccosses ; 
2 Shepherd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry 
53 Stock Breeding. Miles.............cscccceeceeceees 
by Swine Husbandry. Coburn, | re jaa deawanse 
FREE TO ALL. 
for it. 


N. Y. 


52-54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK, 





Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., e 


ARAL ALALALALAQLAQELQLAQPELAQQLELLLLQLL——wr 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


Our beautifully illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three bundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, 
te., will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card his address to the publishers, and asking 
It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





















ADVERTISEMENTS 














Flat 


Patent 
applied 
tor. 


Leela fei, : 
Ves j) tA 7 


sa dy cd, AP 





(most flexible) 
steel teeth; won't clog. 


Beware of Infringements. 


Makes ieeaines Pay 


Every farmer in every section of the country realizes the need of and wants a machine that 
will weed and cultivate all crops quickly and cheaply. 
cleaner and cultivate better than any other tool ever* made. 
and produce bigger crops than any other farm implement ever invented. With it a big boy and a 
hcrse can do more and better work than twenty men could do with hand hoes. 


you can do your work better and easier all the season 
-prepare the ground for planting, harrow iy grain and 
gtass seed, weed and cultivate. 











not get another.’ 


* Please send me 3 more Success Weeders at once. My boy went over 15 acres of corn and beets this 
afternoon at an immense saving of time and labor.’ 


*The Success Weeder is the best that I have ever seen, and we aoe many kinds about here, Have 


sold all that I ordered.’ 


s@ The first order from each town for a Success Weeder secures special price and agency. 
Write for terms and particulars, Give name of county. 


D. Y¥. HALLOCK & SON, Box 8 8, York, Pa. 


The Success Anti-clog Weeder will weed 
It will save more labor and money, 


ANTI- 
CLOG 


“The Success Anti-clog Weeder is the best tool 1 have ever used on my asparagus beds to 
clean out small weeds. All the farmers about here use it.’ 


“I have used the Success Weeder on corn and aa, ane would not take $25 for it if 1 could 











With the help of 


Weeder 













A. DONALD, Horséheads, N. Y. 
BOTSFORD, Byron, Mich. 


H. JONES, Whitesboro, N. Y. 





YEOMANS, Walworth,N Y 




















Self-olling, 
Best Governed 


be the most 
powerful and 
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urable made. 
We have every- 
thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 











Pemeive” MILL 


Aapieten Mfg. Co. 
4Fa BATAVIA, 








Sensible, successful farmers stamp the Iron 
Age Pivot Wheel Cuitivator as a sensible ma- 
chine, perfect even for working very crooked 
and irregular rows, or for crops on hillsides, aay 


When .close, careful 








work is to be done 


among small plants, it is as safe as hand 
power and forty times faster. A leader among the famous 
Iron Age Implements 


- for the farm and garden, Turned by a touch, it does no damage, Built 
of steel, it does not break. Fully described in the handsome Iron Age Book for 


1898, which is sent free on 
BATEMAN MAN "A OTURING 00., Bou 


uest, and which contains a a aaoe money- wm f hints. 














POST'S ira: SAP SPOUTS 


SEE PRICES QUOTED BELOW. 











GIVB THE AIR TRAP 
More Sap does it. 
everyday for 
More Days and make 
More Money {enn i27 fq Genuine has vipat in 


other, and there is a 
scientific reason for it 
explained in our Free 
Catalog or with samples 


i 


- 


each label. 
of each 5c. 200 delivered at any R. R. Station. 


No. 2, lgth. 23¢ ins. No. 1, $2.1b; 
No. 2, $2 per 
— 
AGENTS 


WANTED, 
€. C. STELLE, 81 Fifth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





MAKE MONEY 


by grinding for others 


SAVE MONEY 


by inding for 
Ear corn 


a co 
meal, buckwheat, rye 
and graham flour 
can be ground on our 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS. 


Do fine work. They last. Seldom require repairs- 


Fully dpacantecs. 
order. Run light. e 

build Flour Mills, Roller or Bubr Bzstem. 

NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 90 Day St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Easily operated and kept in 





renloch, 
every description; Hand iid Gl sheriff, 


auignte and receiver's pe a Barbed wits, maeeths wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing, Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 


* ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 


usual prices (@™ Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chicago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 











"ER ROLL. 


Do you know of any wire farm fencethat is 

bev ing qoustantly inc wensing sales, after be- 

ng onthe murket ten years do, just 
one. Think about this. > wa 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





Catalogue 
BEE for the ne Address. 
&, Ridgeville, Indiana. 














For puatiey, half cost of 
Netting. Also farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
aid. Svatoges free. 
BERGER, t 


K. L. SHELLA 


68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga, 





LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 
‘Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed, Address 
GISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PENNA. 


WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
MANUFAC TURED BY 

WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 

( ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

‘a DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 

| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


a SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OS ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. JTHACA,N.VA 












FARM FOR SALE, S32¢resc! socdjand. For farther 


Auburn street, Ashtabula, Ohio. 








| Som writing to acvertisers be sure 4 mentica 


WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 


































